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An Editorial Note 


N PLANNING the program of the annual 
ier of the Association this last Decem- 
ber, the program chairman took a confessedly 
limited and special field for the over-all topic, 
that of biblical theology. With that was as- 
sociated the subject of historicism, so closely 
connected with it. There are of course many 
other important topics both of matter and 
method for our discussions. But it was felt 
that the present situation in biblical studies 
justified the choice indicated for one meeting. 
The chairman wishes to thank those numer- 
ous members of the Association who aided 
him with suggestions for the program, and 
those who contributed papers. 

Two considerations specially influenced the 
choice of topic. In the first place: the gen- 
erally acknowledged revival of and interest in 
biblical theology, evident in recent works both 
of the scholarly and popularizing type, and in 
articles in our journals. The variety of treat- 
ment of this subject, both as to definition of 
the discipline and as to approach makes it 
desirable that we inform ourselves and think 
through the issues. But in the second place, 
rightly or wrongly, the whole question of 
historical-critical method, its scope and com- 
petence, has been raised in the discussion. In 
the eyes of many, biblical theology represents 
a chief corrective and supplement to the pro- 
cedure of scientific method in dealing with 
biblical literature and history. 

There are indeed good grounds for claim- 
ing that the actual operation of scientific 
method in such studies, whether in religious 


or general history, whether with scripture or 
with literature and the classics generally, has 
had its serious liabilities. This is only one 
aspect of the now increasingly recognized 
limitations of scientific method and outlook 
in the modern era. Science has been con- 
stantly tempted in all areas to transcend its 
defined competence, and especially to under- 
value data of experience and hypotheses to 
which its procedures have not been adequate. 
In the particular field with which we are con- 
cerned, that of religion in higher education, 
the consequences of this have been evident. 
A basic methodological error in the study of 
religion has operated widely in our colleges 
and, indeed, in many of our seminaries, and 
has continued long after philosophy and the 
philosophy of history have been aware of the 
error. It seemed strategic in this our first 
annual meeting after the close of the war to 
put these issues to the fore in the hope that 
a general rethinking of our approach to re- 
ligious literature might be furthered in a time 
when so much is expected of our field. 

It is to be noted that all the papers insist 
upon the necessity of historical-critical 
method. There is no desire to forego the 
gains of rigorous and free scholarship. But 
where prevailing methods of study appear 
to prejudice the fullest grasp of the materi- 
als the papers raise various considerations 
that are worthy of note. 

In her presidential address on “The Unity 
of the Bible” Mrs. Lyman points to the high 
degree of fragmentation of the Bible often 
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have come to us in recognition of aspects of 
unity in the whole. Dr. Filson similarly 
calls attention to the unwarranted tendency 
to isolate testament from testament and book 
from book. Professor Dentan notes our 
proper reaction today against the presupposi- 
tions that have underlain the genetic and 
evolutionary view of biblical history. Dr. 
Pittenger* reminds us of the inevitable factor 
of interpretation in even the most objective 
study. A very large issue was raised by him 
and unfortunately not discussed when he 
said, “we shall never hope to understand the 
Bible . . . . if we do not bring to this study 
the additional reality of our Christian appur- 
tenance.” He goes on, however, to warn 
against any mere theological understanding 
which forgets the historical rootedness of 
biblical religion. 

The reviving biblical theology is often 
thought to supply that fuller and deeper 
grasp of the religion of the Bible which his- 
toricism forfeits. In the symposium on this 
subject, we have, however, an important 
clarification by Professor Dentan. He points 
out that, historically viewed, biblical theology 
is an historical-critical discipline, not es- 
sentially different from the descriptive study 
of the religion of the Bible, and sharply to be 
distinguished from that theological study of 
the Bible which is so much practised today. 
On this view biblical theology is, briefly de- 
fined, the presentation of the religion of the 
Bible in topical rather than in chronological 
order. I do not find this distinction even 
implicitly in Professor Filson’s paper, rather 
the contrary. Professor Burrows is con- 
cerned with the practical task of the disci- 
pline. He appears to waive the matter of 
exact definition though he rejects the view 
that there is such a thing as an independent 
system of biblical ideas that can be intel- 
lectually presented. He appears, all in all, 


*In an article published in the November, 1945, 
issue of the JBR. 

**The papers by Dr. Kroner and President 
Shuster will appear in a later issue of the 
Journal. 
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implied in recent study, and to the gains that 
to hold a view like that of Professor Dentan 
with regard to the scope of the discipline. 
Now it is true that a great deal of the most 
significant contemporary “biblical theology” 
falls really under the head of “theological 
study of the Bible.” And it is here too that 
the sharpest issue is taken with historicism. 
The present commentator is not satisfied that 
it should be declared out of bounds for true 
biblical theology. These major questions: 
the meaning of the Bible as revelation, its 
timeless religious and ethical values (i. e., 
their universal relevance and claim), the re- 
lation of the Testaments and of their particu- 
lar corresponding institutions,—can these 
questions be excluded from the study of 
biblical theology as Professor Dentan seems 
to suggest? The most fundamental issue 
arises with his view which rougly assigns the 
operation of value-judgments to such ques- 
tions and excludes them from the scientific 
presentation of biblical theology proper. 
Biblical theology since Gabler has indeed 
aimed at historical-critical procedure. The 
question is whether historical-critical pro- 
cedure does not need to be rethought. We 
have learned many things about historiog- 
raphy since Gabler. The program chairman 
confesses to a certain malicious satisfaction 
in the two papers by Dr. Kroner and Presi- 
dent Shuster, with their cumulative buttress- 
ing of the modern critique of historicism.** 
The former in a powerful analysis showed 
the weaknesses of historicism whether as a 
supposedly objective and disinterested study 
of the past, or as “an over-valuation of his- 
tory rising out of a hypertrophy of scientific 
method.” The latter illustrated out of his 
own field of literature how many important 
things art and poetry and tragedy alone can 
convey of the reality of experience. We 
should allow the scope of biblical theology to 
change with the change of our views of his- 
toriography. Only so can we present more 
adequately the fullest significance of the con- 


tents of the Bible. Amos N. Wiper 
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The Unity of the Bible 


MARY ELY LYMAN 


Sire topic, “The Unity of the Bible,” 
is a timely one. Contemporary trends 
in research, especially in the New Testa- 
ment field, raise afresh the question of the 
unity and homogeneity of the Bible, because 
in the minds of some the effect of the Form- 
Critical method is to emphasize diversity 
and to granulate the writings into tiny sep- 
arate units. Contemporary theological dis- 
cussion also raises this question because 
theological leaders, distressed at this trend 
in research, are seeking to discover and set 
forth in fresh terms a conception of unity 
which cannot be disturbed by historical, so- 
ciological, or literary findings. Especially in 
the school of theological interpretation 
known as “Neo-Orthodox” is the unity 
of the Bible stressed. The term “Bibli- 
cal Religion” coined by theologians of 
this stamp is revealing of the tendency 
which attempts to hold the Bible as fully 
unified and to cover the sweep of develop- 
ing thought represented from Genesis to 
Revelation under one comprehensive term. 
Muriel Streibert Curtis in her review of H. 
H. Rowley’s Relevance of the Bible calls 
attention as follows to this rather widespread 
attempt to state the unity of the Bible in 
fresh terms: 


In a lecture on “The Present Task in New 
Testament Studies” Professor C. H. Dodd said in 
1936 that Biblical scholars have long worked ‘on 


separate sections in what might be called a centrif- 
ugal movement but that now a centripetal move- 
ment is needed; a study of the unity of the process 


which created the parts, an attempt to interpret 
the deeper meanings of the dominant themes and 
translate them into contemporary terms.” 


Recognition of these current trends in 


‘H. H. Rowley, The Relevance of the Bible. 
The Macmillan Company, 1945. 
*Christendom. Vol. X, No. 3, p. 409 


present-day thought about the Bible has led 
me to review some of the changes in em- 
phasis which have come during my own pro- 
fessional experience. There have been two 
major centers of question during this peri- 
od: (1) The Bible and Science and (2) 
The Bible and History. When I began my 
teaching in the nineteen-twenties the re- 
verberations of the Bible and Science con- 
troversy were still echoing in the classroom. 
The famous Bryan-Darrow debate on Evo- 
lution and Religion which took place in con- 
nection with the Scopes trial in Dayton, 
Tennessee, was in that decade, and any of 
us who were in college teaching at that time 
found some students in every class for whom 
the reconciliation of Genesis with their 
courses in Science was a real issue. 

It was, I believe, directly out of the ques- 
tions centering about the reconciliation of 
Science with Religion that the impetus came 
toward the second major emphasis in the 
theology of the Bible, namely the questions 
centering about the Bible and History. It 
was such books as Gunkel’s The Legends of 
Genesis, 1907, Gordon’s Early Traditions of 
Genesis, 1907, Fraser’s Folklore and the 
Old Testament, 1923, Fosdick’s Modern 
Use of the Bible, 1924, Angus’ The Reli- 
gious Quests of the Graeco-Roman World, 
1929, that turned the attention of Biblical 
students from the specific concerns of cos- 
mogony to matters of social background and 
the historical conditioning of the Biblical 
writings. It was a logical step, once the 
difference had been recognized between 
modern scientific conceptions and the world- 
view of the Biblical writers. 

Viewing the Bible in the light of modern 
historical and sociological study received its 
initial strength in the Religionsgeschicht- 


liche Schule in Germany. In the Old Testa- 
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ment field the great names associated with 
this movement were Wellhausen, Duhm and 
Gunkel and in the New Testament Reitzen- 
stein and Johannes Weiss. To seek to un- 
derstand the writings in the light of the 
world of thought which surrounded them, 
to trace the development of ideas as ex- 
pressions of the culture out of which they 
sprang was the aim of this group of schol- 
ars. The culmination of this movement we 
see today in the Form-Critical movement 
which has had some effect on Old Testa- 
ment study, but which has reached its apex 
in the field of gospel criticism. Bultmann and 
Dibelius in Germany, Basil Redlich, Vincent 
Taylor and C. H. Dodd in England, S. J. 
Case, F. C. Grant, Burton Scott Easton, 
Clarence Tucker Craig, Carl Kraeling, and 
Donald Riddle in America have all, in vary- 
ing degrees of commitment to the method, 
been guided by the principles of this move- 
ment, which are summed up in the convic- 
tion that no passage can be accurately un- 
derstood or interpreted until its life-situa- 
tion (Sitz-im-leben) has been explored and 
the bearing of it on the form of the passage 
concerned weighed and if necessary dis- 
counted. The extreme of the “reduction- 
ist” conclusions to which this view may lead 
is seen in Riddle’s The Gospels, their Origin 
and Growth* in which the author repeatedly 
refers to the early Christian movement as 
“the cults of Jesus,” a phrase which carries 
the implication that Christianity was but 
one of many religious cults in the Graeco- 
Roman world and that it has been reducd by 
historical and sociological study to the sta- 
tus of the others as a redemption religion 
centering about a dying and reviving Sav- 
iour-god. 


Another form of this negativism which 
has resulted from the application of the 
Form-Critical method to the New Testament 
field has been a skepticism as to the his- 


*Donald N. Riddle: The Gospels, Their Origin 
and Growth, University of Chicago Press, 1939. 
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torical trustworthiness of the gospel records. 
Many in this society will remember a sym- 
posium on the results of recent study on our 
knowledge of the life of Jesus which was 
held by the Society of Biblical Literature at 
its annual meeting some years ago. In the 
discussion which followed the papers in this 
symposium, one of the participants, a lead- 
ing New Testament scholar in America to- 
day, affirmed that the only items which he 
dared to hold as historical about the min- 
istry of Jesus were the fact of a teaching 
ministry in Galilee, a journey to Jerusalem 
at passover time and the death on the cross. 

No wonder there has been vigorous re- 
action to such extremes of negativism. It is 
not surprising that we find in theological 
circles today a movement in the direction of 
conservation. The natural reaction to the 
break-up of the gospel records into tiny 
units of tradition, classified according to 
their form, and estimated as to their factual 
value in the light of their relation to the 
community-experience in which they arose, 
has been an attempt to pull together into a 
theological unity the contributions to faith of 
the gospel record, and of the Bible as a 
whole. This counter movement of thought 
stresses a unified revelation of God in his- 
tory portrayed in the entire Biblical record. 
In the synoptic view of history thus arrived 
at, the divine action is focused in the reve- 
lation of God in Christ. This revelation is 
prepared for by the Old Testament in the 
“myth” of the fall of man as recorded in the 
traditions of Genesis, and in Hebrew history, 
symbolically interpreted. The incarnation of 
God in Jesus Christ is held to be the dra- 
matic “piercing of history” and all before it 
is symbolically treated, and all subsequent 
New Testament writing held to be interpre- 
tation of it. History is thus subordinated to 
theology in such a compressed and unified 
scheme of thought that the values of his- 
tory as such fall out, giving place to symbolic 
theological values. This is what is connoted 
by the term: “Biblical Religion.” 

This relationship subsisting between his- 
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tory and theology in the Crisis-theology 
scheme of thought was well illustrated to 
me in a student forum held some years ago 
at Union Theological Seminary. The stu- 
dents had asked Professor Paul Tillich to 
state his thought on the historical life of 
Jesus and its bearing on his own religious 
faith in Christ. If I may venture to sum- 
marize Professor Tillich’s response to this 
question, it would run somewhat as follows : 
He traced the development of gospel criti- 
cism during his life time, saying that doubt 
had fallen first on the miracle stories in the 
gospels, and then successively on_ birth- 
stories, on the chronology of the events in 
Jesus’ life, and finally even on the teachings 
of Jesus, as the Form-critics laid stress on 
the fact that all the records of Jesus’ words 
have come to us through the early church, 
and that thus they show us what the Apos- 
tolic kerygma was, but not necessarily what 
Jesus actually said. Having traced this his- 
tory of criticism as it affects our knowledge 
of the content of Jesus’ life and teaching, 
Professor Tillich affirmed that he was un- 
willing to have his faith—or the structure of 
his own theological thought—rest upon 
foundations so subject to critical demolition. 
If history cannot be determined accurately, 
then faith should not be dependent on his- 
tory. Theology should take control and in- 
terpret history dramat’cally or symbolically, 
or in extreme instances dismiss history as 
of secondary value, because all that is of 
vital and ultimate significance is revelation. 
History thus can be viewed as one unified, 
consistent, process in which the emphasis 
falls upon the drama of redemption: the 
Creation, the fall, the piercing of history by 
the Incarnation, the death on. the cross 
which is the Atonement and which drama- 
tizes both God’s judgment and His grace, 
and which points forward to the divine close 
of history, a dramatized eschatology. 

Thus with the Form-Critical movement 
holding the center of the stage in New Tes- 


“Deuteronomy 11 :18-al. 
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tament criticism, we have at present on the 
the other hand, we have a high-lighted reac- 
ductionist” view. In theological circles, on 
the other hand, we have a high-lighted reac- 
tion in the form of this synoptic view of 
Biblical history, bringing it all under a 
unified theological scheme of thought. 


For the teacher of religion these two con- 
trasting emphases or methods of dealing 
with the Biblical materials pose a problem. 
How shall we as teachers of religion, and 
specifically as interpreters of the Bible deal 
with these current trends in method and in- 
terpretation? Perhaps it helps as we ap- 
proach this problem to realize that basically 
the problem is as old as the Bible itself. The 
conception of “Biblical religion” as fixed 
and immutable, unified and not subject to 
the criticism or alterations of history is ex- 
emplified in the attitude of the author or au- 
thors of the book of Deuteronomy. This 
formulation of the law was commended to 
its readers by the device of assuming that 
this law was spoken by Moses “on the other 
side of the river” before ever the nomad 
Hebrews entered into their promised land. 
Thus the authors reach backward into the 
past for their authority. They reach for- 
ward into the far future also by command- 
ing that these statutes remain forever the 
guiding principles of Hebrew life. 


Therefore shall ye lay up these my words i 
your heart and in your soul, and bind them for a 
sign upon your hand, that they may be as frontlets 
between your eyes. And ye shall teach them your 
children, speaking of them when thou sittest in 
thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, 
when thou liest down, and when thou risest up. 
And thou shalt write them upon the door posts of 
thine house, and upon thy gates: That your days 
may be multiplied, and the days of your children, 
in the land which the Lord sware unto your fathers 
to give them.‘ 


In the New Testament the Epistle to the 
Hebrews takes a similar view, in interpret- 
ing all Hebrew history as leading up to the 
ultimate and perfect revelation of God in 
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Jesus Christ, who is “the same yesterday, 
today, and forever.” This view includes not 
only the historic sacrificial system of the 
Hebrews as symbolic of the divine act of 
revelation of God in Christ, but unites with 
it in its symbolic unification of all truth, 
Platonic idealism with its two worlds of 
reality and shadow. 

Thus the unified view of history has its 
Biblical expression. And on the other hand 
the critical evaluation of history with its 
recognition of varying levels of truth is also 
represented in the Biblical tradition by the 
prophets’ sharp denunciation of the religion 
of their time. The prophet may or may not 
be denouncing all worship when he com- 
mends the carrying out of God’s righteous 
purpose for justice in man’s dealing with his 
fellows. But surely he is pronouncing judg- 
ment upon a contemporary and_ historic 
mode of expressing religious aspiration and 
the worship of God when he says as if he 
spoke for God himself: “I hate, I despise 
your feasts. I take no delight in your sol- 
emn assemblies.”> So in the case of Jesus, 
there is a clear willingness to separate the 
old dispensation from the new, to discrimi- 
nate, evaluate and select when he says: “Ye 
have heard that it was said by them of old 
time ... But I say unto you.’”® 

It is true also that in the history of Chris- 
tian thought both tendencies are represented. 
As early as Marcion, a critical view was 
given vigorous expression. Marcion saw no 
reconciliation between the God of the Old 
Testament and the God of Love revealed in 
Jesus Christ and following this critical 
evaluation to its logical conclusion, he made 
his own collection of scripture excising what 
did not measure up to his standard. Saint 
Thomas Aquinas on the other hand is the 
example par excellence of one who held a 
unified view of all truth,—the truth of reve- 
lation and the truth of reason. Scripture 
was held by him as a channel for the divine 


*4mos 5:41. 
*Matthew 5:21. 
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knowledge to reach man, though scripture 
taken by itself did not, he believed, corres- 
pond exactly to revelation. With church 
tradition it served to him as a vehicle for di- 
vine knowledge to reach the mind of man 
in unified form. 


The modern scholar and intepreter of the 
Bible is helped to find perspective on the 
modern situation by the realization that 
these two tendencies of thought have had 
their place earlier and have had recurrent 
expression through the centuries. But it is 
not enough merely to recognize the histori- 
cal roots of the problem. The modern in- 
terpreter of the Bible must find his own 
position and the remainder of this paper will 
be devoted to an attempt to state in terms 
of the modern Biblical scholar’s task the 
points which commend themselves to the 
writer from both schools of thought, for 
there are sources of strength for our work 
today in both movements. 

First, from the so-called “reductionist” 
school, the modern teacher of the Bible can 
and should accept its excellent historical 
method of study and its scientific technique 
of dealing with the phenomena of religious 
experience. The authentic methods of re- 
search, accepted and approved by historians 
and by students of literature, are the meth- 
ods used by the Religionsgeschichtliche 
Schule and by the exponents of the Form- 
Critical method. These methods of study 
should be used progressively for the dis- 
covery of the historical and sociological con- 
ditioning of the literature of both the Old 
and the New Testaments. And wherever 
such techniques of study lead the modern 
Biblical scholar must not fear to go. A re- 
cent study which exemplifies in a high de- 
gree the method under discussion is Coch- 
rane’s Christianity and Classical Culture. 
The approach in this case is from the side of 
classical studies, but Christianity as a move- 
ment is sympathetically and appreciatively 
treated as a part of the many-sided culture 
and civilization which the author has ex- 
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pertly analyzed and skilfully portrayed. 
The tools of historical investigation which 
are employed in other fields of historical re- 
search are the tested tools for the Biblical 
scholar to use, and he should not fear to use 
them. 

Second, the Biblical student can and 
should accept from the critical-historical 
scholars their strong position of holding the 
study of the Hebrew-Christian tradition of 
thought and experience in relationship with 
the other fields of study in colleges and uni- 
versities. Not only the tools but the con- 
clusions can be shared with scholars in other 
fields. The study of Hebrew traditions as 
folk material of a Gunkel, the comparative 
study of Christianity with other Hellenistic 
cults of a Reitzenstein, the search for the 
sociological conditioning of the early Chris- 
tian movement of a Shirley Jackson Case, 
the work of the Form-Critics in both the 
Old Testament and the New Testament can 
live in a university side by side with the 
work of other historians and other students 
of language and literature. If Biblical re- 
search can speak the same language and ad- 
just its conclusions to those of studies in 
other fields, and thus create mutual under- 
standing and mutual respect between schol- 
ars in the field of religion and scholars in 
other fields of research, its whole position in 
the modern world is strengthened. This mu- 
tual understanding and respect is too valu- 
able to lose. It will be lost if religion is iso- 
lated from the other fields by a theological 
hedge. Biblical study will suffer loss if it’is 
assumed that only by revelation are the 
truths of religion discovered. It is not by 
any means to discredit the truths of revela- 
tion that the best scholarship honors the 
methods of discovery and the conclusions 
arrived at that are characteristic of other 
fields of scholarly research. The best schol- 
arship in this field merely asks that what is 


"Frank C. Porter: Messages of the Apocalyptical 
Writers, pages 64 and 74. 
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held to be revealed truth does not violate 
the truths of science and of reason. 

Again the Biblical scholar is freed for the 
task of critical evaluation of differing modes 
of religious experience if he is not bound to 
a too rigid or too formal concept of the 
unity of Bible. Is legalism actually as high 
a form of Hebrew religion as prophetism? 
Is particularism to be regarded as equally 
valid with universalism? Must we hold Na- 
hum’s hymn of hate for Nineveh on the 
same level as Amos’ conception that Yah- 
weh is not only the God of Israel but the 
God of the Philistines and Ethiopians as 
well? Has the wisdom literature as abiding 
value in the religious life of mankind as the 
conception of a Suffering Servant of the 
Lord? Is apocalyptic Christianity to be held 
as an expression of ultimate religious truth 
and equally valid with the Sermon on the 
Mount? 

Professor Frank C. Porter’s introductory 
essay in his Messages of the Apocalyptical 
Writers is a fine example of the discrimi- 
nating and evaluating process. The con- 
cluding section of the essay which assesses 
the permanent value of the Apocalypses be- 
gins with a rejection: “The more theo- 
retical or theological messages of the Apo- 
calypses it is evidently impossible for us to 
accept in any literal way as a message for 
our time.” After a development of this 
thought of their ephemeral character as de- 
scriptions of the heavenly world or the fu- 
ture age, he turns to the practical message 
which is true for our time as it was for the 
day in which they appeared—namely, their 
living faith in an ideal and their eager ex- 
pectation of its coming into reality. “Their 
meaning for us,” he says, “their abiding 
truth, is their conquest of self and the world, 
their resolute choice of the part of God 
against the apparent interests of the hour, 
the spirit, at its highest, of martrydom.’” 
Many another writer has exercised this 
critical faculty of separating the ephemeral 
and transitory in the Biblical writings from 
that which is of permanent and abiding 
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worth, but I select this outstanding example 
because it deals with one of the most diffi- 
cult fields to evaluate and because it shows 
the scholar’s critical judgment at work with 
special skill. It will be stultifying to our 
ethical judgment unless we make a place in 
our interpretation of the Bible for this kind 
of critical evaluation of its ideas. It was one 
of the best fruits of the Religionsgeschicht- 
liche Schule that we were empowered to 
such discriminations, and there is danger 
of the loss of it today, if formal conceptions 
of the unity of the Bible prevail over real 
ones.* 


Now let us turn to the other side of the 
picture. If we gain strength on the critical 
side from the point of view that does not 
claim a too rigid unity in the Biblical writ- 
ing, we gain another kind of strength from 
the recognition of the basic harmonies that 
underlie the diversities and the varying 
levels of value in the Bible. The unity that 
springs from community of spirit and aim 
is real and not merely formal and external. 
The continuity of history in a people pecul- 
iarly sensitive to spiritual value, uniquely 
among the peoples of the earth joined to- 
gether in the search for the life with God, 
constitutes a true basis for thinking of the 
unity of the Biblical story. This drawing to- 
gether of the generations, this growth as 
the fathers transmit to the children and to 
their children’s children a_ heritage of 
thought and experience, is a different kind 
of unity from that of theology. It is not for- 
mal or theoretical, but rooted in experience, 
a true unity of continuity and growth. 

There is strength for the Biblical inter- 
preter today in the recognition of certain 
persistent religious ideas and ideals which 
are basic to all Biblical religion. Ethical 


‘Examples of recent studies which approach the 
Old and New Testament thought from this point 
of view are H. E. Fosdick: A Guide to the Under- 
standing of the Bible, Harpers, 1938, and E. F. 
Scott: Varieties of New Testament Religion, 
Scribners, 1943. 
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monotheism, once it gains its advocate in 
Amos in the 8th century B. C., is the con- 
trolling principle of Hebrew religion and of 
Christianity ; the thought of God as the cos- 
mic creator, as the sustainer of the universe 
and the guide of history; God as personal, 
active with man in history in the fight for 
goodness and for the just society; the idea 
of a covenant—a duty basis for the relation- 
ship between man and God; the reality of 
sin and judgment and of man’s need for re- 
demption and God’s forgiving grace; faith 
in man’s power to rise above his past and 
find the good life with God—these ideas re- 
cur again and again in changing forms and 
hold in a deep and true unity even the primi- 
tive thought of nomad Hebrews with the 
high conception of the gospels and Paul. 
Again there is a cohesive quality in the 
Bible viewed as a record of the creative 
power of religion in the life of man. Be- 
neath all the varieties of religious experi- 
ence here charted, underlying all the changes 
brought by the evolution of society, from the 
primitive character of nomad life in the 
desert to the sophisticated urban civilization 
of the Graeco-Roman world, there is a con- 
stant element in the experience of man which 
lifts him above his lesser self and which 
keeps him seeking for fellowship with God, 
and fuller apprehension of God’s will for 
himself and for society. The shepherd on 
the plains, the border warrior, the outlaw, 
the humble owner of home and vineyard, 
the king, the prophet, the poet, the wisdom 
writer and apocalyptist, the fisherman fol- 
lowing Jesus, the centurion, the evangelist, 
the publican, the missionary to the Roman 
world — yes, even Jesus himself —all are 
bound together in a unity of experience in 
which the reality of the spiritual world is 
being apprehended. Prayer and its answer, 
the reality of God’s forgiving and empower- 
ing Grace, salvation through suffering — 
these deepest of all meanings in our human 
pilgrimage are expressed on their Godward 
side in the prophet’s word: “And ye shall 
seek me, and find me when ye shall search 
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for me with all your heart,”® and on its 
manward side it finds compact expression 
in the words of the epistle: “I know him 
whom I have believed, and I am persuaded 
that he is able to guard that which I have 
committed unto him.’?° This unity of re- 
ligious experience within the framework 
of the Hebrew-Christian tradition should be 
a point of positive emphasis in our teaching 
of the Bible today. Especially in the teach- 
ing of the New Testament should this unity 
be a point of stress, because here, all the 
writings—whether gospel, chronicle, epistle, 
homily or apocalypse—have their true focus 
and meaning in the personality of Jesus. 

These basic and real unities of religious 
thought and experience have been treated in 
a number of recent studies, sometimes in 
terms of the unity and coherence of special 
phases of Biblical Religion, sometimes in 
terms of the unity of the Bible as a whole. 
As example of the former one might cite 
R. B. Y. Scott who declares in his excellent 
study, The Relevance of the Prophets, that 
there is a Prophetic Theology even though 
the prophet was not a theologian per se." 
Examples in the New Testament field are 
Archibald Hunter’s The Message of the 
New Testament which points out the dan- 
gers of analysis and finds the unity of the 
New Testament in its dominant theme: 
Heilsgeschichte or “The Story of Salva- 
tion.” Another treatment is that of Profes- 
sor Filson in his One Lord—One Faith 
whose purpose, admirably fulfilled, is stated 
as follows: 


The thesis of this study is that the Primitive 
Church faithfully preserved the essentials of the 
mind and message of Jesus. Recent decades have 
seen many attempts to prove that within a genera- 
tion the simple teaching of Jesus was radically dis- 
torted or thickly overlaid with alien additions. 


"Jeremiah 29:13 
“Tl Timothy 1:12 
“R. B. Y. Scott: The Relevance of the Prophets, 


p. 104 ff. 

"Floyd V. Filson: One Lord—One Faith, p. 13. 
*H. H. Rowley: The Revelance of the Bible, 
pp. 82-83. 
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This contention implies that the historic Christian- 
ity of subsequent centuries has failed to represent 
truly its Founder and Lord. In direct opposition 
to this point of view, it must be maintained that 
there was essential continuity between Jesus and 
the disciples of the first Christian generation.” 


An able study which aims at bringing out 
the unity of the entire Bible—Old and New 
Testaments together—is that of H. H. Row- 
ley, The Relevance of the Bible: 


The two Testaments are one, he says not in 
the sense that they duplicate a single message. 


Were that the case either could be dispensed with 
without serious loss. They are one in the sense 
in which the parts of a musical cadence are one. 


Without the final chord it is incomplete, a process 
that does not reach its goal. On the other hand 


the final chord however beautiful it may be as a 
chord, is robbed of its full significance without the 
chord that should precede it.” 


The values for our modern interpretation 
in these expressions of the unity of the Bible 
are obvious. It is religiously satisfying and 
religiously quickening to participate in this 
thought of the oneness of God’s revelation to 
man as made clear in the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition. 


But the modern scholar and_ teacher 
should be mindful of both sides of the pic- 
ture. He is the stronger in his interpreta- 
tion if conceptions of variety and concep- 
tions of unity meet and are both utilized in 
the richer harmony of skilled historical criti- 
cism plus warm theological interpretation. 
Critical evaluation and historical judgment 
will be strengthened by analysis. Religious 
and theological values will be quickened by 
the recognition of the abiding unities of 
thought and experience which are not sub- 
ject to cultural change or social adaptation. 
Only by the recognition of both elements 
have we promise of a meeting of the needs 
of our present and of all succeeding genera- 
tions. And it is upon this note that I would 
close. The view of the Bible which recog- 
nizes diversity and change and different 
levels of value, but which at the same time 
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appreciates the real unities of religious 
thought and experience is the view which 
has hope for the future of our world. Such 
a view bases our hopes for the future on a 
sure foundation of faith in a God whose na- 
ture and will have been revealed in human 
history through its multitudinous changes 
and of faith in Christ who ministers to the 


“Hebrews I1: 39-40. 
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spiritual need of mankind in all its vary- 
ing forms and is the same yesterday, today 
and forever. Such a view empowers us to 
believe in a society which can lay hold on 
God’s purpose and be quickened because 
All these “received not the promise, God 
having provided some better thing for us 
that apart from us they should not be made 
perfect.””** 
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HE task of biblical theology is, as I 
T see it, to bridge the yawning chasm 
between our basic critical studies in biblical 
history, literature, and exegesis and the 
practical use of the Bible in preaching and 
religious education. We have a large and 
growing body of knowledge concerning the 
Bible, and we have highly developed tech- 
niques for meeting the religious needs of 
the people in our churches and _ schools, 
but between these there is at present a great 
gulf. Biblical theology must build a bridge 
across it. To change the figure, we have in 
the Bible a storehouse full of grain and 
meat and fruits and vegetables, and in our 
schools and churches we have a lot of hun- 
gry folk who need the calories and vita- 
mins, but are unable to find the particular 
things they need or to digest them in the 
raw. Biblical theology must process and 
package these foods for the consumer. 

In case you may wonder what this has 
to do with theology, let me explain at once 
that as I use the term biblical theology, 
it does not indicate a system of religious 
truth or belief, supposed to be derived from 
the Bible and standing by itself as an ob- 
ject of interest for its own sake. In that 
sense there is no such thing as theology in 
the Bible. But if what may be called the 
theology of the Bible is something less than 
a systematic, comprehensive body of re- 
ligious truth, it is also something more. 
Real religion is always a living movement, 
involving an intellectual element but in such 
a way that belief is closely bound up with 
experience, worship, and conduct, and can- 
not be understood apart from its connec- 
tions with them. Revelation in the Bible 
is concerned with life. God is revealed, 


not as a metaphysical entity, but as a per- 
sonal will, directed to man’s conduct and 
attitudes. 


Christ is God’s gift to man for 
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his salvation from sin, and sin has no mean- 
ing apart from specific attitudes and acts. 
It is this inextricable involvement in life that 
gives the Bible its vital significance for us 
and for all men. 


Biblical theology, therefore, cannot be con- 
cerned with matters of belief exclusively, or 
consider them by themselves as_ subjects 
of intellectual apprehension. It must have 
in view the whole of religion. It must 
deal with the institutional as well as the 
verbal expressions of faith; indeed, since 
biblical religion is largely and directly con- 
cerned with life, biblical theology must give 
some consideration to questions of ethics, 
sociology, politics, and even economics. That 
is a lot of territory for any study to cover, 
to be sure, but the religion of the Bible 
takes in all of it. Apart from these various 
strands in the bundle of life we simply can- 
not understand even the religious termi- 
nology of the Bible, to say nothing of the 
theological convictions expressed by it. 

Of course biblical theology cannot and 
need not work out all the implications of 
the religion of the Bible for our life and 
thought. It cannot take over the jobs of 
systematic theology and Christian ethics. 
The formulation and defense of the gospel 
in terms.of modern knowledge must be left 
to systematic theology and the philosophy of 
religion. Its practical application in mod- 
ern life must be left to the studies which 
deal directly with the conditions and needs 
of our time. But so long as the Bible is in 
any sense a standard of Christian theology 
and ethics, as it must be if the term Christian 
is justifiable, the biblical theologian has a 
right to say, and his colleagues have a 
right to expect him to say, whether what 
they are formulating and elaborating really 
is the gospel. He has enough to do without 
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trespassing on their domains, but he should 
not leave any unoccupied No Man’s Land 
between himself and them. 


Biblical theology presupposes the results 
of free, intensive, scholarly study of the 
Bible. Otherwise its concern for the prac- 
tical use of the Bible would always involve 
a serious danger of misinterpretation. We 
cannot simply come to the Bible with our 
own needs in mind, bringing our questions 
to it as to an oracle. Throughout the his- 
tory of the use of the Scriptures in the 
church that way of approaching it has been 
responsible for an untold amount of false 
exegesis and wrong application. At this 
very hour the woods are full of living dem- 
onstrations of the impossibiliiy of a sound 
interpretation without a solid foundation 
of objectively established knowledge. There 
is only one way to avoid this. and that is 
to see to it that the work of literary and 
historical criticism 1s thcroughly done be- 
fore we raise our questions of ,-ermanent 
implication and present applicatwi:. What 
the B-rle has to say to vs cannot be escer- 
tained until we know what the Bible really 
says. There is no use going to it at all if 
we only find in it what we bring to it. 


Much of what I might say in this con- 
nection has already been said so well in Mr. 
Pittenger’s paper’ that I need only breathe 
a fervent Amen. We cannot hope to make 
a true use of the Bible, to use it in a way 
which is fair to it, unless we have first come 
to it with a sincere, thorough attempt at 
disinterested objectivity. The fact that 
we can never succeed in being completely 
objective is all the more reason for mak- 
ing every effort to come as close to it as 
we can. If liberal critics have often seen 
only their own reflections when they thought 
they were seeing Jesus, they were not the 
first to succumb to that peril. The only way 
to escape from it, even imperfectly, is to go 


*Published in the November (1945) issue of this 
Journal. 
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farther in the direction in which they were 
at least trying to go. 

I do not believe it is possible to accom- 
plish the purpose of critical study and at 
the same time work out its practical impli- 
cations for our own faith and life. Not that 
religious values should be ignored in critical 
study. Biblical history which fails to take 
into account the spiritual convictions and 
experiences of Israel and the early church 
is not true history. Any consideration of 
biblical literature which slights the real con- 
cerns of those who wrote the Bible pro- 
ceeds from a most superficial conception of 
what literature is. But it is the religious 
values of the writers and their first readers, 
not our own, which critical study must con- 
sider. What the writers themselves meant 
by what they wrote, and what the people 
for whom they wrote understood them to 
mean, cannot be discovered by one who 
begins with his own questions and inter- 
ests. It requires a rigid self-discipline, a 
subordination of one’s own desires and 
needs, a humble determination to find and 
face the truth whatever it may be. Each 
individual student must go through some- 
thing of this preliminary discipline before 
he can safely undertake a practical use 
of the Bible. 


This raises a serious question. Must 
we take the Bible out of the hands of the 
laity again, merely substituting the pro- 
nouncements of scholars for the decisions of 
popes and councils? God forbid! The 
untutored and unspoiled insight of simple 
people is constantly needed to pull the 
scholars down to earth. Souls were saved 
through the reading of the Scriptures be- 
fore modern scholarship was born. But it 
is still true that where there is no critical 
knowledge the people often go woefully 
astray, with very serious consequences. How 
can they understand what they read except 
some man should guide them? The Bible 
cannot be an infallible or even a safe rule 
of faith and practice when it is misinter- 
preted. Only when the results of critical 
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scholarship are humbly and wholeheartedly 
accepted can we bring our questions to the 
Bible and seek its answers to them without 
reading into it the answers we want to find. 

Respect for scholarly knowledge in other 
fields is equally imperative in the formula- 
tion of our questions. What are the needs 
which biblical theology must help the 
preacher and teacher to meet? The same 
individual cannot be competent in biblical 
scholarship and also in the philosophical, 
psychological, sociological, and other studies 
necessary for defining the needs of men and 
women, boys and girls, social groups and 
nations. The biblical theologian should have 
some acquaintance with both kinds of study, 
in order to bring them together and serve 
as a mediator between them, but he must 
rely largely upon the specialists in human 
nature and modern life and thought. The 
final task of biblical theology must always 
be to some extent a co-operative job, to be 
accomplished only by the collaboration of 
workers in many fields. 


Assuming that I have correctly described 
the task of biblical theology, let me suggest 
what seem to be the natural stages of the 
process. The first step is to define as exact- 
ly as possible the concrete situation or need 
to which each unit of biblical material was 
originally addressed, and the specific ‘word’ 
given for that particular need or situation. 
We must then ask what bearing the word 
given to God’s people of old may have on 
our present need. Between the interpreta- 
tion in terms of the original situation and 
the application to our needs today there may 
be an intermediate step of generalization, 
but in practice this is usually unnecessary. 
The very effort to define the historical situa- 
tion often brings forcibly to our attention a 
surprising timeliness for us, due in part to 
similar conditions but also rooted in the 
essential timelessness of the Bible. 


Of course not everything in the Bible 
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has any direct relevance at all for us, and in 
what does have such relevance there are 
varying degrees of importance. The next 
step in our task, therefore, is that of selec- 
tion. It is not safe, however, to assume in 
advance that any part of the Bible is unim- 
portant or irrelevant. A much closer cor- 
respondence with present needs than one 
would expect may often be found even in 
such unlikely places as the levitical legisla- 
tion of the Pentateuch. Also, of course, 
what is not significant in itself is often es- 
sential for the understanding of more im- 
portant points. 


After selection comes arrangement for 
use. The material must be brought to- 
gether under suitable headings, so that 
what is pertinent to the specific require- 
ments of preaching and religious education 
may be more easily found, and a compre- 
hensive view of the biblical teaching on 
any particular subject may be secured. The 
danger of subjective misinterpretation 
through the very process of selection and 
arrangement is obvious. Since religious 
ideas in the Bible are never systematically 
presented or thought out, any attempt to 
present them in a systematic form inevitably 
produces some degree of distortion and mis- 
representation. This danger must be recog- 
nized, and every possible measure must be 
taken to reduce it to a minimum; but when 
that has been done, the risk must be taken. 
The resources of the Bible for preaching 
and teaching cannot be fully utilized unless 
somebody, somewhere along the line, picks 
out and brings together what belongs to- 
gether from the point of view of its bearing 
on specific problems and needs. To facili- 


tate a more adequate use of the spiritual 
resources of the Bible by making the re- 
sults of biblical scholarship available in con- 
venient form for religious work is what 
seems to me to be the important, urgent 
task of biblical theology. 
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The Nature and Function of Old Testament 
Theology 


ROBERT C. DENTAN 


HAT do we mean by “Old Testa- 

ment Theology”? Recent discus- 
sions of the subject serve rather to confuse 
than to clarify the answer, since writers use 
the term to describe simultaneously two 
quite different things. Before we can pro- 
ceed to any fruitful discussion of the subject, 
it will be necessary to determine which of 
these two things we are talking about. The 
term “Old Testament Theology” is used in 
recent English and American theological 
literature to mean either: a. the Theological 
Interpretation of the Bible, or, b. the Study 
of the Theology of the Bible. As _ the 
theological interpretation of the Bible, 
biblical theology is interested in its signifi- 
cance for contemporary theology. It is 
interested in its timeless values, in its mean- 
ing as revelation, in its use for teaching 
preaching and as a source of inspiration 
for daily life. As applied specifically to the 
Old Testament, biblical theology in this 
sense is interested in the significance of the 
crucial events of Hebrew history for the 
understanding of Christian doctrine and for 
a Christian philosophy of history, in such 
things as the true relationship of Old Testa- 
ment prophecy to its fulfillment in Christ, 
in the prefiguring of the sacrifice of Christ 
in Old Testament priestly institutions, and, 
in the moral sphere, in the permanent value 
of Old Testament ethical insights and stand- 
ards of conduct. In the 19th century, the 
works of Hofmann, Ewald, and Hengsten- 
berg belonged to this type of Old Testament 
theology. In our own times it is represented 
by the works of Hebert, Phythian-Adams 


and, on a quite different level, by Prof. 
Wright’s The Challenge of Israel’s Faith. 
A spate of recent books on “the relevance” 
of different aspects of the Bible (the Bible 
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as a whole, the Prophets, Apocalyptic) clear- 
ly indicates the hunger ef our age for the 
eternal truths of the Bible and an increas- 
ing recognition on the part of biblical schol- 
ars of their responsibility to feed this hunger. 
In this sense of the term then, Old Testa- 
ment theology is merely ancillary to theology 
in the larger sense, its method involves the 
constant exercise of value-judgments and its 
chief organ must necessarily be the organ 
of faith. 


Certainly, an age which is standing clos- 
er to the abyss than any other age in human 
history has a right to demand that the 
Bible be presented to it in such terms, and 
the Old Testament scholar who is content 
to live in some linguistic or archaeological 
ivory tower, without considering the things 
with which he deals in the light of their 
significance for life and faith, is a curious 
anachronism. But when we have said this 
we must then return to our immediate ques- 
tion and ask ourselves if it is legitimate to call 
this Old Testament, or biblical, theology. 
One may answer, of course, that one has al- 
ways the right to use words in a Pickwickian 
sense and to call anything by any name he 
chooses. But both logic and common sense 
demand that we avoid the use of ambiguous 
terms, and scientific discourse is predicated 
upon the assumption that when we use the 
same words we mean the same things. “Old 
Testament Theology” might mean the study 
of the Old Testament for the sake of its 


contribution to dogmatic theology; but if 
the historic meaning of terms is to count 


for anything, it actually means something 
almost diametrically opposite. 


A brief survey of the history of the dis- 
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cipline will make this apparent. The earli- 
est occurrences of the phrase “biblical 


theology” were in connection with collec- 
tions of proof texts for theological doctrines 
in which the texts were arranged systemati- 
cally under the doctrines they were believed 
to prove. Later, under the influence of 
Pietism, the term was used to describe 
books which aimed to free Christianity from 
the shackles of complex systems of dogma 
by reverting to the use of simple biblical 
terms and concepts. These were not so 
much theological treatises as simple man- 
uals intended for popular edification and the 
inculcation of piety. <A third use of the 
term is found in certain German works writ- 
ten under the influence of English deism 
which used the Bible for the purpose of dis- 
proving the tenets of orthodox theology. 
However, toward the end of the 18th cen- 
tury (1787 to be exact) biblical theology 
was defined by Johann Philip Gabler in his 
inaugural address at the University of Alt- 
dorf, entitled “Concerning the Correct Dif- 
ferentiation of Biblical and Dogmatic Theol- 
ogy,” as that discipline which studies the 
religious ideas of the Bible in their his- 
torical setting and in their chronological 
development, with the use of critical meth- 
ods of interpretation, and (nota bene) in 
complete independence of dogmatic theology, 
its interests or presuppositions. Gabler’s 
definition has been regarded as authorita- 
tive by most writers on biblical and Old 
Testament theology for over a century and 
a half. So far from having any theological 
interest in their subject, the earliest writers 
on Old Testament theology were definitely 
under the influence of the German Auf- 
klarung and of French rationalism. (G. L. 
Bauer, Ammon, Kaiser and de Wette), 
and the net result of their labors was to 
reduce the prestige and value of the Old 
Testament rather than to enhance it. In 
the 1830’s, the discipline fell into the hands 


of devotees of the philosophy of history such 
as Vatke and Bruno Bauer, who used the 
Old Testament as a vast proving ground for 
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the principles of Hegel, but succeeded only 
in cancelling each other out by their mu- 
tually contradictory conclusions. It was not 
until the forties that orthodox scholarship 
finally caught its breath sufficiently to pro- 
duce a series of works such as those of Steu- 
del, Havernick, Oehler and Riehm which 
treated the Old Testament as a product of 
revelation in the accepted sense of that 
word. It is to be noted, however, that 
none of these writers challenges the defini- 
tion of the discipline given by Gabler. For 
all of them it is an historic, scientific dis- 
cipline and, while all believe that the 
scholar who shares the Old Testament faith 
will alone be able truly to understand the 
Old Testament, yet none would admit that 
faith may properly introduce into the pre- 
sentation of the subject conclusions which 
are not accessible to reason. 


Most of the above mentioned works 
(Vatke is the notable exception) adopt the 
systematic or topical method of presenting 
the material, or a combination of the syste- 
matic and chronological methods. However, 
as early as 1829, Gramberg had published a 
Kritische Geschichte der Religionsideen des 
Alten Testaments which, under the broad 
headings of “Hierarchy and Cultus, Theo- 
cracy and Prophetism’, adopted a purely 
chronological approach. Toward the end 
of the century, under the influence of the 
Vatke-Graf-Wellhausen School, this method 
of presenting the subject gained increasing 
favor and, while the name Old Testament 
Theology was retained for a while, as in the 
works of A. Kayser, Duff and Stade), 
these later works became in fact merely 
“Histories of the Religion of Israel” and 
in still later works the former term was 
dropped in favor of some variation of the 
latter. 


However, the general acceptance of the 
chronological or genetic presentation of 
Israel’s religion did not lead to the com- 


plete abandonment of the older topical or 
organic method, even amongst disciples of 
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the Wellhausen school. In Germany, Old 
Testament theology in the older sense con- 
tinued to be cultivated by Dillman, Schultz, 
Piepenbring and Koenig, and, at last, in 
England, by Bennett, Davidson and Burney, 
though several of these works came to terms 
with the new approach by prefixing a his- 
torical section to their general discussion. 
Thus at the beginning of the third decade 
of the twentieth century the two disciplines 
stand, at least in theory, side by side. Old 
Testament theology and the history of 
the religion of Israel. Both issue from the 
same roots, both use the same tools, histori- 
cal and critical exegesis, both have the same 
ultimate purpose, to display the nature of 
the religion of Israel as a fact of history. 
They differ only in the manner in which they 
present the material. The one presents it 
under the aspect of historical development ; 
the other presents it under the aspect of 
organic unity. 

But though in theory these two now 
independent disciplines, the history of the 
religion of Israel and Old Testament theo- 
logy exist side by side, it is a simple fact 
that during the first quarter of the 2oth 
century Old Testament theology led only 
the most tenuous of existences. The whole 
of scholarship was dominated by the con- 
cepts of evolutionary naturalism and _ the 
overwhelming majority of scholars regarded 
the history of the religion of Israel as the 
only satisfactory approach to the subject and 
assumed that it had come, not to comple- 
ment, but permanently to supplant, the 
systematic, topical and organic method. 
With the exception of two works in Eng- 
lish which did not bear the title of Old 
Testament Theology and dealt only with 
certain aspects of the subject (H. W. Rob- 
inson’s Religious Ideas of the Old Testa- 
ment and A. C. Knudson’s The Religious 
Teaching of the Old Testament) the only 
work of importance to appear was E. 


Koenig’s Theologie des Alten Testaments, an 
eccentric work whose crotchets could serve 


only to confirm the opinions of those who 
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believed that Old Testament tlieology was 
dead, and who saw no reason to lament its 
passing. 

The renascence of Old Testament theo- 
logy was due, no doubt, partly to the in- 
evitable swing of the pendulum and partly 
to the dissatisfaction of the post-war gen- 
eration with the concepts of evolutionary 
naturalism. The world was at last convinced 
that evolution is not necessarily upward 
and had begun to doubt the universal valid- 
ity of the evolutionary approach to the his- 
torical sciences. In the Old Testament field 
this expressed itself in a definite reaction 
against the philosophical aspects of the Well- 
hausen reconstruction of Israel’s religious de- 
velopment, although, of course, it in no way 
affected those parts of the theory which were 
based on solid critical judgment. It was only 
natural that eventually this reaction should 
manifest itself also in dissatisfaction with the 
attempt to present the religion of the Old 
Testament in purely genetic and chrono- 
logical terms. There became evident a desire 
to know something more about this religion 
than the fact that it had passed through 
some four, five or six phases of development, 
to know what were the abiding principles 
of Old Testament religion and what was 
its structural unity. This renascence be- 
gan in the early twenties and found most 
lucid expression in Steuernagel’s essay, in 
the Beiheft for 1925 of the Zeitung fiir die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, entitled “Alt- 
testamentliche Theologie und Alttestament- 
liche Religionsgeschichte”, in which he en- 
ters a moderate and well-seasoned plea for 
the renewed cultivation of the method of 
old Testament theology. He gives three 
reasons. The first is that students of gen- 
eral religious science and of religious phi- 
losophy ought to have some place where 
they could turn for a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of Old Testament religion and of 


its distinctive attitudes toward the great 
subjects of all religion. Secondly, the stu- 
dent of the New Testament or of dogmatic 


theology is entitled to be able to turn to 
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some one place where he may find how any 
particular topic has been dealt with in Old 
Testament religion, without the necessity of 
himself embarking upon tedious and un- 
fruitful historical studies. And, finally, 
the very nature of Old Testament religion, 
as of any religion, involves certain elements 
which are essentially timeless, and others 
which cannot be placed in time because of 
the uncertainty of the sources. These yield 
better to the method of topical discussion 
than to that of chronological arrangement. 


So far all is perfectly clear, and it should. 
be emphasized that the important volumes 
on Old Testament theology which have 
appeared under the names of Sellin, Eich- 
rodt, Kohler and Heinisch are all attempts 
to realize this program. However, at the 
same time there was another movement, 
a new and enthusiastic revival of interest 
in the theological significance of the Old 
Testament — its significance for Christian 
theology and for the specific theological 
needs of the contemporary world. This 
movement received its chief impetus from 
the circles of the Crisis Theolegy, but also 
expressed a growing conviction amongst 
Old Testament scholars that their subject 
was not one of merely antiquarian interest, 
but of vital contempory concern. This 
movement in Germany is connected especial- 
ly with the names of Kittel, Staerk, Eiss- 
feldt and Vischer and has become increas- 
ingly influential among younger scholars 
in our own country. It seems most un- 
fortunate, however, that this movement 
should have been confused with the demand 
for Old Testament theology. As _ nearly 
as I can discover, the confusion has its 
origin in an article by Eissfeldt in the ZAW 
for 1926, ‘‘Israelitisch-jiidische Religions- 
geschichte und alttestamentliche Theologie”’. 
In this article he distinguishes between “the 
history of the religion of Israel” and “Old 
Testament heologv” by asserting that the 
former is a historical-critical science which 
studies Israelite religion as a historic fact 


by the methods of other historical sciences 
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while the latter, through the unique organ 
of faith, studies only those elements of 
Israelite religion which can be regarded as 
the revelation of God. Old Testament 
theology and the history of the religion 
of Israel are thus independent disciplines 
using different and incompatible methods, 
those of faith and those of reason, and 
therefore move in parallel lines which can 
never meet. He declares that the faith, 
confession or church to which one adheres 
will determine the content of his particular 
theology of the Old Testament and that 
therefore there will be as many different 
theologies of the Old Testament as there 
are creeds. Such a definition of Old Testa- 
ment theology is directly contrary to the 
traditional definition of the discipline (which 
began rather as an effort to rescue the Old 
Testament from the domination of confes- 
sional theology) and it can lead only to 
quite justified suspicion of the whole sub- 
ject. Fortunately this misinterpretation of 
the subject was not allowed to stand un- 
challenged. Eichrodt, in an article in the 
same journal in Vol. 47, 1929, arose to de- 
fend the view that Old Testament theology 
is a strictly critical and historical science. 
He presupposes that the Old Testament 
theologian will be a man of faith, but in 
his studies he will make no use of any meth- 
od not available to other historical sciences. 
His task is not that of making existential 
or value judgments, but merely that of 
describing the religion of Israel as an his- 
toric fact, not in its chronological develop- 
ment, but in its structural unity. 

It may seem that I have devoted too much 
of my time to this historical survey, but 
it seems to me a matter of primary concern 
that we should know what we are talking 
about when we speak of Old Testament 
theology. I am myself thoroughly con- 
vinced of the importance of the theological 
approach to the Bible. Old Testament 
science needs to be rescued from the hands 
of scholars who are merely linguists, arch- 


aeologists, and historians, and restored to the 
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hands of those who are theologians as well. 
But the theological approach to the Bible 
is not biblical theology. The theological 
interpretation of the Bible is not a discipline 
at all and stands in no need of precise delim- 
itation. It is rather an attitude, one which 
should pervade every branch of Old Testa- 
ment studies. It is an attitude of faith, of 
wonder, of profound reverence, a feeling 
that one is standing on holy ground and 
dealing with holy things. The theological 
attitude toward the Old Testament is one 
which can enrich and deepen every subject 
with which it deals — Old Testament Intro- 
duction, Old Testament History, the Relig- 
ion of the People of Israel — and even Old 
Testament Theology itself! 


In the remainder of this paper, I should 
like to speak briefly of the imperative need 
for Biblical scholarship to cultivate Old 
Testament theology in the historic sense 
of that term. Scholarship in no field has 
reached its goal until it has presented its 
material in such a form as to be accessible 
and intelligible to serious scholars in other 
related fields. This is, in fact, the first 
point made by Steuernagel in the article 
referred to above. However, we as teachers 
of the Bible, will not be so much concerned 
with what he calls students of religious 
science in general as with our own students 
in college and seminary classes. Most of 
them, I suspect, are bewildered by such 
knowledge of the Old Testament as they 
have obtained. They have learned that 
Israel’s religion passed through many stages 
of evolution and know something of the 
political, economic and cultural factors in- 
volved. They have studied the history of 
Israel’s religion in terms of great creative 
personalities. They have learned of the 
contents of the various books, the curious 
and confusing way in which they have at- 
tained their present form and the multi- 
tude of hands which have contributed to 
the making of them. They have become 


familiar with cerain great passages of so- 
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norous prose or poetry and occasionally have 
caught some hint of their meaning. They 
have learned many strange and fascinating 
things about obscure aspects of Hebrew re- 
ligion and have perhaps been a little con- 
fused by textbooks which in following the 
development of the subject, devote 16 pages 
to demonology and 10 to the eighth-century 
prophets. They have learned about nomad 
religion, peasant religion, prophetic reli- 
gion and legal religion— but never about 
the religion of the Old Testament. Or is it 
possible that the term, “Old Testament re- 
ligion,” is just a convenient fiction, that 
its varieties are like beads on a string pos- 
sessing no other unity than the fact that all 
the varieties occurred within one race and 
nation? Certainly few scholars would limit 
the unity which Old Testament religion ex- 
hibits merely to this. 


If one wanted to understand what is the 
essence and inner nature of Christianity, 
he could not do it merely by studying church 
history, or the history of dogma or the 
lives of eminent personalities. All 
studies are necessary, and more too, but 
somewhere would have to come to 
grips with what Christianity really is, not 
merely its tensions and varieties, but that 
inner unity which binds together all Chris- 
tians of whatever name or creed — those 


these 


one 


things which have in some sense been be- 
lieved by all Christians, in all places and 
at all times. In its reference to the Chris- 
tian religion, this kind of study is what we 
call systematic or dogmatic theology. In 
reference to Hebrew religion, it is called Old 
Testament theology. It attempts to show 
the student what the Old Testament has 
to say about the great problems which are 
basic to all religion — the nature of God 
and his relation to the universe, the nature 
of man and his relation to God, the mean- 
ing of life and death, the nature of the good 
life, the way in which God works in history 
and the character of that far-off event to- 
ward which creation moves. 

The greatest practical need of Old Testa- 
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ment scholarship today in the English speak- 
ing world, at least for these scholars who 
are primarily engaged in teaching, is an 
adequate book on this subject. Davidson’s 
Theology of the Old Testament is merely a 
collection of papers on various subjects, 
arbitrarily arranged by an editor after his 
death, and much of it is pretty dreary read- 
ing. Burney’s little book, Outlines of Old 
Testament Theology, is a model of its kind 
as far as it goes, but it makes no pretense 
at going very far. There remain Wheeler 
Robinson’s The Religious Ideas of the 
Old Testament and those parts of Fosdick’s 
A Guide to Understanding the Bible which 
deal with the Old Testament. But none of 
these professes to deal with the whole com- 
pass of Old Testament religion and one has 
only to compare them with such a work as 
Eichrodt’s Theologie des Alten Testaments 
to see how truly poverty-stricken English 
and American scholarship is in this tremen- 
dously important field. However, a mere 
translation of Eichrodt will not meet the 
need. Magnificent as much of his book is, 
it is frequently ponderous, and, especially 
in the third volume, unduly subjective. 
What we need is a volume by an American 
scholar for American students which will 
have something of the breadth of vision and 
the profundity of insight which Eichrodt 
has at his best. If one seeks a model for 
such a work, the most satisfactory work 
which has yet appeared is the Theologie des 
alten Testaments of Paul Heinisch, a Roman 
Catholic work published at Bonn in 1940. 
Making due allowances for the restrictions 
imposed by the Pontifical Biblical Commis- 
sion, as well as by the religious convictions 
of the author, it is an excellent type of what 
such a book should be, broadly and simply 
organized, exhaustive in its scheme of docu- 
mentation, lucid in its style and critical in 
its judgments. 
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Until such a work appears in English, 
those of us who are teaching the Old Testa- 
ment will have to compose our own Old 
Testament Theologies. Those who have 
not studied the Old Testament in this way 
will find it not only a useful exercise for the 
benefit of their students, but a highly refresh- 
ing and stimulating task for themselves. If 
one will approach Old Testament religion 
looking, not for fragmentary bits of knowl- 
edge, but for that organic unity which under- 
lies it and which gives vitality to its various 
forms of expression, he will find that out of 
the multiplicity of phenomena a design and 
pattern will gradually emerge — a pattern 
which is not simply that of the so-called re- 
ligion of the prophets, a religion which could 
never be more than the possession of a pre- 
cious few, but a pattern which includes 
prophet and priest and wise man and the 
humble devotee at the shrine. And perhaps 
it is not presuming too much to suggest, by 
way of anticipation, that, when that pattern 
does appear, at the center of it will be seen 
the character of Israel’s God. And, if this 
is true, then, as we study the theology of 
the Old Testament, we shall also deepen 
our theological understanding of the Old 
Testament, for when we finally come to 
know the God whom Israel loved and served 
in history we shall know that he is the same 
God whom we ourselves have loved and serv- 
ed and whose glory we have seen in the 
face of Jesus Christ. It is as we reach this 
point that we shall begin to see the theological 
significance of the Old Testament in its 
proper perspective, and it is, I am convinced, 
only as we approach the subject from this 


standpoint, that of the theology of the Old 
Testament itself, that we can achieve a 
theological interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment which will be something more than un- 
critical theologizing. 
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A New Testament Student’s Approach to 
Biblical Theology 


FLOYD V. FILSON 


T is significant that we are discussing 
biblical theology. That was once the uni- 
fying concern of biblical scholarship. Then, 
due largely at least to a vivid sense of suc- 
cessive stages in historical development 
and to the greater degree of specialization 
demanded by increased materials for study, 
it became usual to consider each Testament 
as an independent unit. The biblical schol- 
ar could discharge his full duty by writing 
a theology of the Testament in which he 
specialized. 

This development would have pleased 
Marcion, the second-century champion of 
the view that Christianity was a completely 
new faith and hence required a_ radical 
break with the Scriptures and teaching of 
Judaism. But the ancient Church rightly 
rejected Marcion’s position as untrue to the 
origin and nature of Christianity. It is a 
fatal fallacy to treat the Testaments in isola- 
tion. Such separation permits the attain- 
ment of substantial results in the area of 
language, literary problems, and _ historical 
events, but when the message and ultimate 
meaning are in question, compartmental 
scholarship breaks down. One thing great- 
ly needed today is the development of lines 
of study which deal with the full range of 
biblical teaching. 

Thus it is important to treat the Bible as 
a whole, and our need is not to write a New 
Testament theology but to seek in the light 
of modern study of the Bible to work out 
a biblical theology. It is my purpose to 
state first what I consider implied by the 
term biblical theology, and then to point 
out features which to me as a New Testa- 
ment teacher are essential in the structure 
of that theology. What, then, does the term 
biblical theology imply ? 


1. First of all, it obviously deals with 
the Bible. It affirms the validity of the pro- 
cess which set these writings apart in one 
group. In recent decades it has frequently 
been asserted that the conception of the 
Canon is artificial and misleading. It has 
been argued that the only thing we can do 
is to consider these books as individual 
writings which are to be treated just as we 
do other writings of that time. 


Like most trends of scholarship, this 
development has a measure of justification. 
Questions of text, grammar, authorship, and 
literary qualities are subject to the same 
methods of study which we apply to other 
ancient writings. But the implicit conclu- 
sion has crept in that these books taken 
together have nothing unique and distinc- 
tive to say, and that the Church was wrong 
in putting them in a collection which was 
to be permanently central in its life. 


Those interested in the renewed emphasis 
on biblical theology consider that these 
books rightly deserve special grouping. Such 
students, if alert, accept every tool of his- 
torical study, but they hold that these books 
were legitimately set apart. The classic, 
creative writings of the Judaeo-Christian 
stream are here. No debate about the 
fringe books should obscure the conviction 
that this group of books is needed to put 
us in touch with the basic Christian heri- 
tage, and that there are no other books 
which we need to get the authentic sub- 
stance and tone of that perennially fresh 
message. 


2. Implied in what has been said is the 
conviction that in these books, rightly and 
adequately interpreted, is one basic message. 
Differences are obvious and numerous. They 
are to be noted and respected, for they not 
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only exist, but also say something, namely, 
that the message of God comes to men in 
varied ways and through different person- 
alities. Talk about differences, however, 
can go so far as to deny the presence of a 
basic message in the book as a _ whole. 
I recognize that the affirmation of unity 
will be disputed, but I consider it defensible 
and also essential to the conception of bibli- 
cal theology. It not only affirms that in 
each Testament the remarkable variety ex- 
ists within the framework and atmosphere 
of one common stream of truth and life, but 
also maintains that the Old Testament is 
understood in its full and divinely intended 
sense only when it is brought into relation 
to the Christian Gospel presented in the 
New Testament. It finds that the New 
Testament’s basic bond is with the Old 
Testament rather than with Hellenism. 


3. The conception of biblical theology 
has the further significance that it directs 
attention to what God has done. Much 
Bible study examines man’s concepts of God, 
the world, and human life. The word “theol- 
ogy” suggests that we are dealing with the 
reality of God and his doings. Those who 
take an interest in biblical theology are con- 
cerned to be faithful to the fact that the en- 
tire Book regards God as the basic axiom 
and moving power of its entire story. The 
center of biblical interest is not man’s ex- 
perience and thought; it is what God de- 
clares, demands, and does. Vital study of 
this field cannot proceed as though God did 
not exist. 


4. To speak of biblical theology draws 
attention to the normative note of the bibli- 
cal message. This does not mean that the 
Bible is normative without interpetation 
and application. Nor does it mean that a 
clear statement of biblical theology will 
free the Church or the individual from the 
responsibility of working out a theology 
expressly relevant in the present situation. 
But the reference to a normative note does 
imply two things. It calls attention to the 
urgent, demanding note which is so recur- 
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rent in the Bible. This is not objective 
history or cool contemplation. There is a 
note of challenge and judgment. This is 
a book which claims to present the truth 
and demand decision about the ultimate 
issues of life. No presentation of the 
biblical message which fails to convey that 
imperious and persistent claim has any 
right to be considered intellectually adequate 
or true. 


The term biblical theology also implies 
that regardless of all our added study 
and experience, there is a basic message 
in the Bible which we never outgrow, which 
offers light and direction on the crucial 
affairs of life, and which therefore neither 
the leading of God’s Spirit nor the experi- 
ence of men will antiquate or annul. With- 
out excluding later study and insights, but 
rather fostering them, this book continues 
to speak to every generation in judgment, 
mercy, and guidance. Those who are un- 
satisfied with references to the religion or 
religions of the Bible or the New Testament, 
and who therefore use by preference the 
expression Biblical theology, are moved to 
do so by the feeling that this latter term 
suggests the note of permanent relevance 
which they sense in the Bible. 


It may be contended that such a descrip- 
tion of the nature and scope of biblical 
theology lays bare a lack of objectivity, 
and entangles historical study with religious 
attitudes which should remain outside the 
area of historical scholarship. Such an 
objection seems untenable in’ two respects. 
It is not possible to carry on historical study 
without assuming an attitude toward the 
nature of the world in which we live. An 
element of interpretation is inherent in all 
historical study, and in the most significant 
area of religion the role of personal evalua- 
tion and response is particularly marked. 

Furthermore, the task of intelligent study 
is not complete until it brings its work into 
relation to faith and life. Historical study 
and personal faith are not mutually exclus- 
ive and need not be hostile; each makes a 
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contribution to the total activity of the other. 
In view of the ultimate, personal issues 
which the Bible contains and the command- 
ing tone in which it treats those issues, bibli- 
cal theology is inevitably a work in which 
intelligent study and responsible personal 
attitude meet in fruitful collaboration. 

If now we come to the New Testament 
with this attitude, what will we say are the 
aspects of biblical truth which stands out 
as centrally important and worthy of em- 
phasis ? 

1. The working of God in history. It is 
characteristic of the biblical point of view 
that practically never is it troubled about the 
existence of God. That is taken for granted. 
Nor is the Bible’s main purpose to answer 
intellectual questions about God. It rather 
presents him as the active Creator, Direc- 
tor, Judge, and Redeemer of human life. 
All else is subordinate to this; to study 
the Bible means to come to grips with this 
faith, He makes himself known in action 
and his working relates to the lives of per- 
sons and peoples. 


Israel is presented as his chosen people. 
The history of Israel is therefore central to 
the Bible story. Though God’s relation to 
other peoples is early noted, and wider out- 
looks emerge clearly in later days, the role 
of Israel is never obscured. There finally 
arises the expectation that through Israel 
God will do something decisive for the 
world. The New Testament says that he 
did so in Christ and the Church. 

The Gospel story is therefore vitally 
linked with the working of God in Israel; it 
needs this story of the past to be understood 
and interpreted. Moreover, this entire 
story is significant for all further working 
of God in history, since its climax, the send- 
ing of Jesus Christ as the unique embodi- 
ment of God’s character and will and the 
rightful claimant to man’s loyalty, was a de- 
cisive act of permanent effect. The sense 
of a powerful, new, and decisive action of 
God in the coming of Christ is represented 
by the convictions that the Kingdom began 
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in his work, that the Spirit has come in a 
new way upon the Church, and that life in 
a new and vital sense is now available 
through faith in Christ. Here is continuity 
with the old, emergence of the new, and 
establishment of a point in God’s working 
in history towards which believers will al- 
ways look back with recognition of its de- 
cisive significance. 

2. The importance of the historical Jesus. 
Central in this working of God was the full 
career of Jesus Christ. It was at once the 
realization of the deepest hopes of Israel 
and the fresh, unique expression of the pur- 
pose and will of God in human life and 
history. It is the special glory of the Synop- 
tic Gospels that they keep this historical 
figure before the reader of the Bible. No 
writer of the New Testament completely lost 
sight of the earthly life of Jesus, but some 
of them emphasized other factors so much 
that only the presence of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels gives balance and permanent power to 
the total New Testament witness. 

From the importance of concrete his- 
torical happening follows the linking of his- 
torical study with biblical theology. Vigor- 
ous and honest historical study is a require- 
ment inherent in the nature of the Christian 
message. If Jesus Christ lived a human life 
among the Jews of Palestine in the first 
century, and several documents bearing the 
stamp of the mind and methods of that time 
hand on to us this story, then careful his- 
torical study becomes the obligation of every 
intelligent Christian as well as of every 
other person who seeks to know who and 
what Jesus was. 

This necessity, however, places no little 
burden on the modern exponent of biblical 
theology. As long as that theology was con- 
ceived mainly in terms of great ideas, the 
problems of history did not appear to be 
so troublesome a factor in the statement of 
biblical truth. But when the true nature of 
God is held to be revealed principally by his 
working in history, and particularly in one 
individual of an ancient subject people 
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which lived at the meeting place of various 
cultural streams, the pathway to a satisfac- 
tory biblical theology appears more rocky. 
But there is no escape from the rigor of 
the task; it is precisely in the processes of 
history, the Gospel affirms, that God is re- 
vealed and known. Therefore we stand or 
fall with the historicity of Jesus and the 
substantial dependability of the records of 
his life and teaching. 

It is rather widely held today that we 
cannot know the facts about Jesus, but can 
only know the faith of the early Church. 
Jesus himself, it is said, is permanently hid 
behind the interpreting faith of the Apos- 
tles, but we may rest content with this situa- 
tion, because such a vital faith must have 
had quite a significant + behind it. I cannot 
take this position. We can never know all 
the answers we would like to have, but we 
do have to reach a solid basis of fact about 
the historical Jesus if we are to build a 
tenable biblical theology. Moreover, it is 
possible to reach that basis. It is my con- 
viction, after trying honestly to follow the 
critical study of the gospels, that the his- 
toricity of Jesus is beyond question, and that 
the essential facts of his career and teaching 
are sufficiently known for us to say that we 
deal with a known historical figure. 

3. The centrality of the Cross. It is clear 
that the Apostolic Church gave the Cross a 
prominent place in its message. But it is 
often asserted that this is a radical depar- 
ture from the Old Testament and has no 
roots in the mind and utterances of Jesus. 
My conviction is rather that in both these 
respects true biblical theology can maintain 
the deep unity of the Bible. 

The Old Testament shows that the peo- 
ple of Israel were much like the people of 
America; they did not want to suffer. But 
it shows that they did suffer and that they 
learned their deepest lessons through such 
providential events. They often saw in it a 
divine judgment on sins, and at times found 
occasion to leave the problem trustfully in 
God’s hands. Indeed, rare spirits were 
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given to see that suffering might be a vi- 
carious and socially redeeming experience. 
Not in bulk of words, but in the final result 
of history, there was a basis for the Cross in 
the story the Old Testament tells. It is clear 
from the New Testament that Jesus and 
his followers saw that strain of Old Testa- 
ment truth. 

The real test, however, is whether the 
Cross—undeserved suffering voluntarily ac- 
cepted in a spirit of love and for the cause 
of God—was present in the mind, purpose, 
and obedience of Jesus. Here scholarship 
has often returned a negative answer, and 
given a picture of Jesus as a great prophet 
of God who was finally overwhelmed by 
forces which he had not fully foreseen or 
constructively interpreted. This conclusion 
involves the excision of a number of say- 
ings in the gospels, particularly the words 
of Jesus at the Last Supper; it further in- 
volves the unconvincing assertion that 
Jesus lived in the atmosphere of gathering 
danger without grasping its seriousness or 
constructively relating the prospect of re- 
jection with the sense of divine mission 
which impelled him to act as he did. Such 
a picture of a figure so helpless and futile 
in the presence of crisis it is neither reason- 
able nor right to accept. 

Jesus did not start his ministry with any 
preconceived notion of its result. But just 
as the logic of history led the climactic 
spirits of Israel to see a mission in suffer- 
ing, so Jesus faced the apparent dilemma 
posed by the deliberate rejection of his di- 
vine mission and worked through to the 
conviction that his suffering, voluntarily ac- 
cepted in the cause of God, would prove a 
redemptive power in the lives of his fol- 
lowers. This lesson of life the Church then 
took up and greatly developed, but in doing 
so it did not begin de novo, there were roots 
in the Old Testament and in the mind of 
Jesus. 

4. The resurrection of Jesus Christ. In 
no respect is the Christian Gospel more vi- 
brant with new understanding and vigor 
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than in its witness to the resurrection. The 
Old Testament had little to say on this sub- 
ject. Many a loyal believer in God had 
stubbornly wrestled with the forbidding fact 
of death, and looked for an explanation con- 
sistent with both reason and faith. But little 
light had come. This may have been provi- 
dential; it drove Israel to center its life of 
faith in present trust and obedience. But 
that did not permanently satisfy, and the 
faith of Israel demanded a further word 
which would be true to the God they knew 
and would vindicate the righteous. Judaism 
developed the few bold Old Testament af- 
firmations of resurrection into a more con- 
fident faith before the time of Jesus. He ac- 
cepted this faith, and when confronted by 
the practically certain prospect of his un- 
timely death, he knew it would not be the 
end. But the limited light the disciples re- 
ceived from him during his ministry changed 
into bright day with the coming of the Eas- 
ter faith. 

There are questions about what happened 
at that time, and for me some problems are 
more difficult because I am convinced that 
the leading disciples first met the risen 
Christ in Galilee. But I am ready to say 
two things. In the first place, the Apostolic 
Church was certainly founded on the resur- 
rection faith; by this the Apostles meant, 
not that they had had a merely subjective 
experience, but that the crucified Christ had 
actually come into personal touch with them. 
In the second place, I accept as essentially 
true this affirmation that the living Christ 
vitalized his Church. The form of the ex- 
perience was undoubtedly within the frame- 
work of their mind and time, but I am not 
satisfied with the idea that the disciples 
merely made a remarkable psychological re- 
covery from what might have been a dis- 
aster fatal to the movement Jesus had 
started. I know that to say this is to put 
myself outside of a large circle of modern 
thought; my view will have possibility only 
to those who believe in a living God who 
acts with definite purpose in specific events 
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to give history meaning and to give men a 
Gospel. 

5. The power of the Gospel to meet man’s 
need. The Bible holds a high and a low view 
of man. It presents him as made in the 
image of God, morally responsible, and ca- 
pable of knowing and serving God; so far it 
holds a high view. But it also reports frank- 
ly the wickedness and perversity of man and 
portrays the corruption of individual char- 
acter and national life; it thus proves a 
realistic document which veils nothing of 
man’s failure and need. That such wrong- 
doing calls forth God’s condemnation and 
yet proves the occasion of his active meas- 
ues to rescue man from his predicament is 
a repeated theme of biblical teaching, from 
the crude days of early history to the time 
of the central redeeming act of God in send- 
ing Jesus Christ to do for men what they 
were not able to do for themselves. 

It is the biblical view that man rightly re- 
sponds to this action by a humility and trust 
which befits God’s creature who has failed 
and now gratefully realizes how much has 
been done for him. But what Protestant 
Christianity has not properly stressed is the 
power of God. By its stress on free grace, 
central though that truth is, it has often 
come perilously near to finding in the Gos- 
pel an alibi for failure rather than a power 
for new life. Yet what the Bible requires is 
obedience. The vigorous prophetic note 
which is characteristic not only of the Old 
Testament but also of the New, and which 
marks off the Bible as something different 
from any other religious literature, excludes 
the idea that grace consists of the lenient 
assurance that God does not care how men 
live. He cares so much that at great pains 
he had made it possible for men to escape 
the bonds of evil and receive adequate 
power with which to face life. The Gospel 
includes the note of moral victory. 

6. The Spirit-led Church the instrument 
of God’s purpose. The Bible never falls into 
deism ; God makes his presence and power 
felt in life. The Old Testament points to the 
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working of God’s Spirit in critical situations. 
In the New Testament this note is more 
prominent still, and receives varied expres- 
sion. It was felt that in Christ God had 
“visited his people.” Later, men like Paul 
felt direct divine guidance through the liv- 
ing Christ. But Christians usually spoke of 
the leading of the Spirit. They knew of 
God’s working in the past; they hoped for 
future gifts of grace; but though they felt 
their unworthiness and God’s transcendent 
greatness, they lived with a sense of God’s 
present working by his Spirit. 

Nowhere, however, is this life of faith 
divorced from the fellowship of the people 
of God. Scholars sometimes speak of the 
individualism of Jeremiah or Ezekiel. The 
term is a misnomer. These prophets never 
thought of the individual as free from the 
solid bond of membership in God’s people. 
In the New Testament the fact that Jesus 
and the first disciples lived in the frame- 
work of Judaism has sometimes been over- 
looked, and the result has been to obscure 
the essential social bond which existed in 
the Christian group from the start. The 
evangelistic appeal of the Apostles has at 
times given the same impression of self- 
sufficient individualism. But the convert 
was won to take his place in the Church. 
The Spirit of God works through the fel- 
lowship and to strengthen the fellowship. 

This life, be it noted, is a fellowship not 
only in worship and mutual support but also 
in common effort to extend the Church. The 
Old Testament, with many limits of out- 
look, rises early to the conviction that God’s 
working and power are universal in scope, 
and it comes to the realization that Israel, as 
God’s Servant, is to be a light to lighten the 
gentiles. The New Testament, in turn, de- 
velops this theme; it is essentially an evan- 
gelistic and missionary book. It reflects a 
church life prompted by the Spirit to reach 
other men with the Gospel. 

7. Hope in the presence of the unknown. 
The Bible does not claim to present the 
whole story of God’s working or the whole 
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truth about God’s mind. We know, but only 
in part. In two respects inevitable limita- 
tion restricts what man can see and know. 
The future is beyond the ken of mortal man. 
Yet this fact, which might be considered 
ominous, is not allowed to prove so. There 
grows up a spirit of hope, which takes vari- 
ous expressions. In Israel it is most fre- 
quently hope for the nation and through it 
for its members. Rarely and only late is it 
hope for a rich future life. In the New 
Testament there reigns a steadying back- 
ward look at what God has done for men, 
particularly in Christ, but no amount of 
gratitude for this accomplished help ever 
takes the edge from the keen anticipation 
of the good things which God has in store 
for his people in days to come, especially in 
the life beyond. One feels an invigorating 
sense of expanding horizons. Tlius the cur- 
tain which veils from us what lies ahead 
never dampens the faith of the biblical ser- 
vant of God. He lives in hope. 

Even in the present, however, the limita- 
tions of man’s sight are real. That man can- 
not see and know all that is present to God 
is not forgotten in the Bible. The sense of 
mystery, which theology neglects at its peril, 
repeatedly makes itself felt. But the re- 
sponse to this enveloping sense of the in- 
escapable mystery of man’s life is not de- 
spair but trust. Man does not know all; he 
is often baffled and perplexed; at times he 
has serious questions to raise. Yet he has 
seen the hand of the Lord at work; he 
knows the presence and power of the Lord; 
in this God’s world he can live in hope and 
walk by faith where sight is not granted 
his questioning eyes. 


The Bible deals essentially with the action 
which in the history of Israel, in the coming 
of Christ, and in the Church of the Spirit, God 
takes to chasten and renew men and lead 
them into wholesome faith and fellowship. 
It is the task of biblical theology to take 
seriously this essential content of the Bible. 
In doing so it will not avoid the confessional 
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note which deliberately has been included 
in this discussion. Unyielding neutrality is 
alien to the biblical note of urgency. Bibli- 
cal theology must combine honest and rigor- 
ous scholarship with a participating, evalu- 


ating attitude. If the presentation of one 
person is at fault, as to some extent it in- 
evitably will be, that is to be corrected by 
more accurate study and a more sensitive, 
obedient faith. 
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The Theological Significance of Genesis 


SAMUEL L. TERRIEN 


HE PURPOSE of this address is to show 

that the book of Genesis is not pri- 
marily a national epic, but a religious trea- 
tise, the central theme and main ideas of 
which transcend the historical situations and 
environments in which its various authors 
lived. To emphasize the theological signifi- 
cance of Genesis is not only a legitimate 
task, compatible with a strict historical 
method, but also the imperative duty of the 
biblical exegete. 


I 

\ 

To be sure, like many monuments of an- 
cient literature in general and most of the 
Old Testament books in particular, Genesis 
is the result of collective writing. Literary 
critics have described the composite char- 
acter of its authorship and the long process 
of its compilation. They have isolated, an- 
alyzed, dated, and characterized as its liter- 
ary sources, various sequences of narratives 
and cycles of traditions. They have even 
recognized that each of these sources was in 
turn the result of editorial work, either writ- 
ten or oral, done by individuals or schools 
of storytellers and poets who represented 
specific and sometimes contradictory points 
of view concerning history, psychology, so- 
ciology, ethics, and religious beliefs or prac- 
tices. Likewise, more recent students have 
observed that the materials used by these 
various authors or editors offer a remark- 
ably wide range of literary forms, such as 
myths, legends, fragments of individual, trib- 
al, and national biography or lore, excerpts 
from genealogies, quotations of ancient falk 


songs, ditties, proverbs, oracles, and local 
sayings of aetiological interest. This analyt- 


ical work is most valuable, for it enables 
the historian to reconstruct with a relative 


degree of certainty the chronological de- 
velopment of the religion of Israel over a 
period of a thousand years or more. 

In many ways, Genesis resembles a 
mediaeval church which was built on the 
foundations of a Gallo-Roman temple dedi- 
cated to the goddess Isis: the stones of its 
crypt reveal the signs of Byzantine art, the 
columns of its apse are in pure Roman- 
esque, the vaulting of its transept and nave 
show the grace of middle Gothic, its West- 
ern rose window displays the wealth of the 
Flamboyant, and even one of its portals, 
which fell during the XVIIIth century, has 
been rebuilt in the Baroque style. In spite of 
its composite origin, this edifice is not an 
architectural monstrosity. It possesses a 
distinctive personality, it offers an esthetic 
message which is wholly its own, and it 
must be interpreted and understood as a sin- 
gle work of art. Mutatis mutandis, the book 
of Genesis as it exists today may represent 
several schools of widely different or con- 
flicting conceptions of ethics and religion. 
Nevertheless, its final editor has succeeded 
in presenting a relatively homogeneous docu- 
ment, with a singleness of purpose, and a 
dominant message which overshadows the 
discrepancies of details. 

Whatever sources may have been incor- 
porated within its frame, whatever tradi- 
tions may have been preserved in its chap- 
ters, whatever historical, psychological, so- 
ciological, moral, and religious points of 
view may still appear in its pages, Genesis 
exists as a completed masterpiece, polished 
and rounded, whose unity of theme and plan 
offers a striking contrast with the loosely 
connected, ill-digested, and sometimes cha- 
otic agglutination of literary deposits which 
are found in other sections of the Hexa- 
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Genesis is more than an anthology of 
scattered pieces preserved for the sake of 
antiquarian reverence. After all, an agent 
was responsible for the definitive intertwin- 
ing of the JE documents on the one hand, 
and of the Priestly story on the other. 
Therefore, after having analyzed the sources, 
the exegete must give an account of the fin- 
ished product as it now exists, and formu- 
late the teaching which emerges from the 
book considered as a literary unit. 


II 


In spite of its composite origin and of its 
literary complexity, the first book of the 
Bible unfolds one large theme, and it de- 
scribes primarily neither the creation of the 
world, nor the origin of man, evil and his- 
tory, but rather the relationship of God with 
man. This relationship is presented both 
ideally and historically in a threefold way: 
first, the cosmos was created by God for the 
sake of man’s life and happiness; second, 
man is lost whenever he refuses to trust in 
God; third, God is determined to save man 
through a human agency, the people of 
Israel. 

These three basic ideas are developed and 
organized according to a master plan com- 
parable to an articulated line with a de- 
scending segment which displays the state 
of man’s perdition (chapters one to eleven) 
and an ascending segment which reveals 
God’s plan of salvation (chapters twelve to 
fifty). 

In the first place, God is the author of the 
cosmos, of life, and of man. By preserving 
side by side two different versions of crea- 
tion, the editor of Genesis subtly suggests 
that his purpose was not to provide a scien- 
tific account of the origin of the world con- 
ceived as an historical event, but rather to 
show that the God worshipped by Israel 
transcends the universe and is the ruler of 
an organized nature. At the same time, the 
cosmos is not an end in itself. In both 
stories, the appearance of man is presented 
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as the climax of the creative process and his 
exact position is carefully situated in rela- 
tion to nature on the one hand and to the 
deity on the other. Man receives dominion 
over a world of nature that is characterized 
as “very good indeed” (i, 31), but even in 
his ideal status, man is not to be confused 
at any time with the creator. In the Yah- 
wist version, the adham comes from the 
adhamah (ii, 7), not a divine substance, but 
dust. This pessimistic anthropology is not 
corrected by the Priestly idea of the tmago 
dei (i, 26) which now precedes the Yahwist 
story. Indeed, the Priestly writer as much 
as the Yahwist wants to prevent any con- 
fusion between divine and human levels of 
existence. Man is made in the image of 
God, so that he may rule over the animals, 
but the emphasis, through the use of two 
words, selem and demuth, lies in the like- 
ness, the similarity, the resemblance, there- 
by excluding categorically the identity or the 
consubstantiality of man with the divine. 
Furthermore, this conception of man and 
nature is merely ideal and does not corres- 
pond to historical reality. For the human 
situation, according to the editor of Genesis, 
is not one of blissful innocence, but one. of 
psychological alertness which is directly 
connected with a curse of both adham and 
adhamah. The interpreter of the book as 
a whole has no right to consider the Priestly 
idea of imago dei without taking into con- 
sideration the Yahwist account of a cursed 
man and nature. 

In the second place, the editor of Genesis 
shows that man’s historical situation is one 
of self-will, self-consciousness, and_there- 
fore of religious revolt. It is an act of dis- 
obedience which reveals to man his true na- 
ture. Man does not become conscious of 
himself unless he refuses to depend with 
complete faith upon his creator and pro- 
vider. The sin of man in the garden is not 
a moral mistake, but a religious offense, a 
crime of high treason. It is through a lack 
of faith that he becomes conscious of his 
existence as an individual, and it is through 
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a disruption of an ideal relationship with 
his creator that the creature becomes aware 
of the existence of this relationship. By eat- 
ing the forbidden fruit, man casts a doubt 
not only upon the legitimacy of the prohibi- 
tion, but also and especially upon the atti- 
tude of the creator towards the creature. 
Through this act of self-assertion, man 
erects himself as a judge of the deity’s mo- 
tives, he manifests his autonomy from the 
divine, he commits an attempt against the 
sovereignty of God. He wants knowledge 
and understanding, and he discovers only 
that he is utterly destitute, physically and 
spiritually naked. The myth of paradise lost 
provides the typical description of hybris. 
Man wants to become like God. He re- 
sembles Lucifer who said in his heart, “I 
will make myself like the Most High” (Is. 
xiv, 14), or the king of Tyre who pretended 
to be divine (Ezek. xxviii). Man is a sinner 
whenever he attempts to bridge the distance 
which separates the divine from the human 
realms, with the paradoxical result that his 
attempt precisely destroys his harmonious 
communion with the deity, source of bliss 
and happiness. 

It has often been said in modern times 
that the story of paradise describes the 
origin of sin, but does not teach the doctrine 
of original sin as it appears in St. Paul or in 
IV Ezra, especially vii, 118, which reads, “O 
thou, Adam, what hast thou done? For thou 
it was that sinned, the evil is not fallen on 
thee alone, but upon all of us that come 
from thee!” To be sure, the doctrine of the 
transmission of sin by physical generation 
or psychological example is not explicitly 
taught in Genesis, but it certainly is im- 
plied by the Hebrew notion of corporate 
personality. The human race is a whole in 
space as well as in time. For the Genesis 
editor as well as for the Yahwist author, the 
separation of man from God in the garden 
applies to mankind in general. The segment 
of the line which descends from chapter 
one to chapter eleven describes with some 
fluctuations a constant process of disintegra- 
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tion. The murder of Abel leads to the mad- 
ness of those who attempted, with the build- 
ing of a high tower, the ascension of heaven. 
Separation of man from God becomes the 
essential characteristic of the nature of man 
in history. Sin is not represented as a suc- 
cession of independent, unrelated, rebellious 
actions, a casual recurrence of crimes, but 
as a state which has its core in the very per- 
sonality of man. “And Yahweh saw that 
the evil of man was great in the earth and 
that every impulse (fol yeser) of the 
thoughts of his ‘volitive-mind’ was only evil 
continually” (vi, 5). 

In the third place, with the twelfth chap- 
ter, the editor of Genesis introduces the 
theme of mankind’s salvation through the 
gratuitous election of Abraham and of his 
posterity. The promise, repeated five times 
(xii, 2,3; xvii, 6-8; xviii, 18; xxvili, 13,14; 
XXXV, 9-12), is made without consideration 
for the worth or the achievements, either of 
the patriarchs or of their descendants. In 
fact, the fathers of Israel are realistically 
appraised. They are men of faith, but their 
weaknesses and failures are not concealed. 
In the selection and organization of his ma- 
terials, the editor manages to provide dra- 
matic contrasts which in themselves depict 
the misery of the heroes: Abraham obeys 
the call in the grand manner (xii, 1-9), and 
in the next pericope (xii, 10-20) shows that 
he is nothing but a coward and a liar. Jacob 
sees God face to face (xxxii, 30) but when 
the sun rises he halts upon his thigh (xxxii, 
31). Joseph boasts of his dreams of su- 
periority over his brothers and they hate 
him (xxxvii, I-11). Nevertheless, he is 
truly superior to them, and by inserting the 
story of Judah and Tamar (xxxviii) imme- 
diately before that of Joseph and Potiphar’s 
wife (xxxix), the editor once more pro- 
vides a dramatic contrast which suggests 
that the principle of divine election is di- 
rectly connected with high standards of 
morality. 


These brief remarks do not claim to pre- 
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sent adequately or exhaustively the theo- 
logical significance of Genesis. Their pur- 
pose is merely to indicate that the Old 
Testament student, without resorting to the 
use of allegorical, mystical, or even typo- 
logical methods of exegesis, has the duty 
to extract from each book as it now stands 
the leading thread of its ideas. Furthermore, 
the book of Genesis itself should not be sep- 
arated from its biblical context. It offers a 
basis for biblical theology, but a basis only. 
Its main doctrines of theology proper, an- 
thropology, hamartiology, and soteriology, 
need to be completed and sometimes cor- 
rected by the teachings of the Prophets, of 
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the Wise, of the Psalmists, and for the 
Christians at least, of the New Testament. 
To take a single example, the doctrine of 
salvation in Genesis remains throughout 
ambiguous, since the five promises are 
either strictly nationalistic, when they con- 
cern the inheritance of the land, or uni- 
versalistic, when they include a blessing for 
all the nations of the earth. The doctrine of 
ecclesiology, particularly, can and should 
be based upon Genesis, but not upon Gene- 
sis alone. As its title implies, this is only 
the book of beginning, if not of history, at 
least of theology. 
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The Revised Standard Version 


CLARENCE T. CRAIG 


EBRUARY of 1946 will be notable in the 

history of the English Bible for it will 
mark the publication of the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the New Testament. Mem- 
bers of the National Association of Biblical 
Instructors have been kept informed of the 
progress of this work, which was under- 
taken on the authorization of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education. 
George Dahl described the procedures in 
this Journal in May 1941. At the annual 
meeting of that year an entire evening ses- 
sion was given over to addresses by Dean 
Luther A. Weigle, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, and by Dr. James Moffatt, who 
served as its secretary until the time of his 
death. The New Testament was practically 
complete two years ago, but war-time print- 
ing conditions made it imposible to pub- 
lish before this month. Additional members 
have been added to the Old Testament sec- 
tion, but it is expected that four more years 
will be required before their work can be 
presented to Bible readers. 


The conviction which has prompted this 
endeavor is the belief that the word of God 
should speak to all men in their own lan- 
guage. The competing conception is that 
the Holy Book should remain in words that 
are not to be changed. There can be no 
doubt on which side the early Church stood. 
Wherever the Gospel was carried, transla- 
tions of scripture were made. Latin, Syriac, 
Coptic, Armenian, Georgian, and Gothic 
versions testify eloquently to the desire 
that all men should be able to read the Bible 
in their own tongue. But this process came 
to a halt in the Western Church with the 
standardization of the Vulgate as the of- 
ficial Bible of the Roman Church. To our 
own day, this must be the basis for all 


Catholic versions, even though the earliest 
Greek manscripts are consulted. 


One of the most important aspects of the 
Protestant Reformation was the impetus to 
put the Bible in the language of the north- 
ern European peoples. Luther’s Bible was 
an imperishable monument and a _ mile- 
stone in the development of the German 
language. In England, from the time of 
Tyndale, there blossomed the greatest per- 
iod of biblical translation which the world 
has ever seen. This came to its climax in 
the superb revision dedicated to James I. 
Undertaken to supplant the Puritan Geneva 
Bible and the Anglican Bishops’ Bible, it 
gradually came almost to the place of a 
Protestant Vulgate in the English-speaking 
world. So much has this been the case, that 
millions assume that this version is the 
Bible. To change a single word of its text 
is to tamper with Scripture. 


The readers of this Journal do not need 
to be reminded of the literary excellence of 
this version, nor of the qualities which have 
endeared it to many people. But no de- 
fender can contend that it is the language 
which we now speak. Its archaisms have 
nothing to do with Hebrew history or first- 
century Palestine. Its only “holiness” 
lies in its connection with Elizabethan 
England. This will not trouble those who 
believe that liturgy and Scripture should re- 
main unchanged, even though the common 
speech moves onward. But those who be- 
lieve that the Bible should speak to men in 
their own tongue realize that an official re- 
vision has long been overdue. 


All biblical scholars are aware of an even 
more compelling reason for revision. The 
Greek text which lies behind the King 
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James version is the so-called textus recep- 
tus, a late corrupt form. It does not repro- 


duce what the New Testament authors 
wrote. The Revised Version of 1881 did 


much to remedy that defect. But today we 
have still earlier and more extensive manu- 
script evidence and at detailed points judg- 
ments have been altered. Also, the nine- 
teenth century revisers hesitated to take 
such radical steps as to exclude the non- 
genuine conclusion of Mark and the story 
of the woman taken in adultery in John. 
Yet, on the whole they succeeded in doing 
what they set out to do, to reproduce in 
imitation Elizabethan English the exact text 
of the most reliable manscripts. Neverthe- 
less, their version failed to win the affection 
of the English-speaking world and become 
our accepted Bible because of marked de- 
fects. 

First, in imitating a speech which was not 
their own, the translators failed to attain 
literary distinction. Again, they followed 
the false principle that a translation should 
be an interlinear reproduction of individual 
words rather than a reproduction of ideas 
in our own idiom. In the years that have 
followed, other inadequacies appeared. The 
papyri discovered in Egypt revolutionized 
our knowledge of the vocabulary and gram- 
mar of Hellenistic Greek. By the time that 
Thos. Nelson & Sons turned over the copy- 
right of the American Standard Version to 
the International Council in 1929, it was 
clear that a new version was called for. 

Numerous private translations had ap- 
peared to fill up this vacuum. They have 
been of inestimable service, both in their in- 
trinsic merit and also in breaking down the 
idea that the Bible was to be identified with 
a particular translation. But in the nature 
of the case they could not be fitted to be- 
come the Bible of the Church. Private ver- 
sions introduced novelties to justify their 
own appearance, as well as to give a more 
accurate knowledge of Scripture. An of- 
ficial translation must stand in the tradition 
of the Church and offer a consensus rather 
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Both 


than the opinions of any one man. 
Edgar J. Goodspeed and James Moffatt 
took prominent parts in the work of the 
New Testament section and their previous 
experience was invaluable in the production 
of the Revised Standard Version. 


It is impossible in the compass of a brief 
article to describe the work in any fulness 
or to discuss the problems which had to be 
faced. A 72-page brochure has been pub- 
lished to provide an Introduction to the Re- 
vised Standard Version. All of the living 
members of the New Testament section of 
the committee contributed chapters. This 
pamphlet is being circulated as widely as 
possible in order to assist reviewers and 
put essential material in the hands of those 
who can render valuable promotional as- 
sistance. It may be secured from your de- 
nominational publishing house or from Nel- 
son’s. 

The objectives of this work should be 
clearly borne in mind. This should not be 
looked upon as one more modern transla- 
tion. The work has been authorized by 4o 
denominations working through the agency 
of the International Council of Religious 
Education. The committees have labored 
untiringly to produce a version which will 
meet the needs of worship, of study, and of 
private Bible reading. Naturally no mem- 
ber of the committee is in position to give 
unbiased judgment on the degree of success 
which has been attained. But it is hoped 
that these religious bodies, through their 
official assemblies, will at an early date con- 
firm their authorization of this version. At 
the request of the International Council, the 
writer of this article has been released tem- 
porarily from his academic duties in order 
that he may devote full time to a presenta- 
tion of the version before all types of re- 
ligious groups. 

But the most valuable missionary work 
will be done by the Bible teachers who read 
this Journal. No one can be expected to 
approve a book which he has not had time 
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to study. You will first of all want to as- 
sure yourself that there has been faithful 
stewardship of the biblical scholarship of 
our time. You must expect to find some 
readings with which you disagree. Every 
member of the committee has a list of such, 
where he is sure that the majority of his 
colleagues are mistaken. But long argu- 
ments through the years did not convince a 
majority. You are just as free in your 
teaching to disagree with the Revised 
Standard Version as you are with the one 
which you are now using. Protestants do 
not admit that there is any body of experts 
whose judgment must be accepted without 
question. But I doubt if a committee of 
100 would have come to essentially differ- 
ent conclusions than did the committee of 
15; and a committee of 100 would be dis- 
cussing the problems until 1975 if there were 
anything like the same kind of democratic 
participation. 

The second thing which can be done by 
teachers is to adopt it at once for classroom 
teaching, and make it the required text of 
New Testament study. Inevitably, eccles- 
iastical bodies will move slowly. Also, adult 
Bible readers will not at once make a new 
translation their own. Many of them will 
always prefer the wording which they 
learned and read as children. Even the 
greatest enthusiast for the new version 
should not be disturbed by this. The prob- 
lem of the religious educator lies with the 
youth who do not know any version of 
Scripture, who are biblically illiterate, and 
who find traditional versions stuffy and 
strange. The lesson committees, preparing 
outlines for the church-school literature, are 
recommending its adoption in the church 
curriculum just as soon as the publishers 
can make the adjustment. I cannot believe 
that the schools and colleges will lag behind. 

Finally, every Bible teacher may render 
great service by interpreting the enterprise 
to the larger Christian community. The 
mass of our church people will have to be 
told why a new version of the Bible was 
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necessary and what its advantages are. The 
readers of this Journal can present this to 
various churches in their home area. Each 
must find his own way, but I do want to 
make two suggestions. First, we must strive 
to dispel the idea that this is a new Bible, 
or that a committee has been revising the 
Bible. As a matter of fact, this is an old 
Bible, for a much older text lies behind it 
than with the King James. Though some of 
the words are new, these changes were made 
not to revise the contents of the word of 
God but to give the original in a more un- 
derstandable fashion. 


My other suggestion is that the best way 
to commend the new version is to use it in 
teaching. Most laymen are not especially 
interested in technicalities, even those which 
we know to be important. There are limita- 
tions even in setting before them a series of 
isolated passages in order to show the im- 
provements in the new version. They will 
not feel the full force of the arguments for 
change without knowledge of Greek. Like 
the man whom Jesus described, they insist, 
“The old is good.” But in the study of a 
whole book like Mark or Galatians in the 
new version, a fuller appreciation of its 
value may be gained. 

It is a matter of regret that the Synopsis 
of the Gospels using the text of the new 
version is not yet ready. It is hoped that a 
subsidy can be secured so that it can be 
sold at a figure sufficiently reasonable that 
it may be used by all college students and 
in many church schools. Features will be 
incorporated which are found in no English 
synopsis now available. It will follow the 
section numbering of the latest Greek 
Synopsis so that they can be used together 
conveniently. 

The production of a concordance will 
have to wait upon the completion of the Old 
Testament. In the meantime, it is hoped that 
forthcoming commentaries on New Testa- 
ment books will soon make the Revised 
Standard Version the basis for exposition. 
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Here is an enterprise which may attract a 
group of scholars and some enterprising 
publisher. While great tasks remain in the 
field of pure biblical scholarship I feel that 
our greatest responsibility today is to dis- 
seminate more widely what is already known 


by the few, but not yet appreciated by the 
many. To help in the task of opening the 
treasures of the Bible to our age, the Re- 
vised Standard Version is sent forth. May 
it serve as a fitting instrument in the hands 
of the human interpreters of the Word! 
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Post-War Religion 


Religion in the Post-War World. Edited by 
Witarp L. Sperry. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1945. 4 Vol- 
umes. $1.50 per volume. 


This series of four books, each of about 
114 pages in length and containing view- 
points of five experts in their respective 
fields of interest, forms one of the best com- 
pendiums I have seen in its analysis and 
its answers as related to the post-war scene 
in the United States. Volume I deals with 
“Religion and Our Divided Denomina- 
tions”; Volume II with “Religion of Sol- 
dier and Sailor’; Volume III with “Re- 
ligion and Racial Tensions’; Volume IV 
with “Religion and Education.” Since the 
writers are from different fields of thought 
and represent diverse philosophical ap- 
proaches in their areas of specialization, the 
twenty chapters stimulate the reader to a 
wide creative “feel” of our contemporary 
complexities. No static blueprints will be 
found in these volumes, but suggestions for 
action as well as spurs for individal think- 
ing are here in rare abundance. 

Dean Willard L. Sperry sets a high norm 
for the book when in the first chapter of 
the series he describes the disunity of to- 
day among our American church denomina- 
tions. It is the finest analysis I have seen 
and ends with the note that unity of re- 
ligious people is an anachronism since “the 
Constitution (with its stress on religious 
liberty) seems at times to render a clear 
solution remote, if not impossible.” John 
LaFarge, S.J., views amity of denomina- 
tions as coming through individual sympa- 
thies rather than through ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations. John T. McNeill is melioristic 
about the rdle of Protestant Churches; he 
sees grave problems to be confronted; but 


finds his ray of hope in the ecclesiastical 
ecumenicity of the present moment. Juda- 
ism is discerned by Louis Finklestein as 
heterogeneous because of its makeup of di- 
vergent social cultures, its language differ- 
ences, its theological variances: yet Jews, 
along with others, in their association with 
men of consecrated brotherhood have a 
common purpose in building a “holy na- 
tion.” Humanism’s answer to the world 
debacle, according to Archibald MacLeish, 
will be heard from those who govern and 
from those who teach; these two groups 
will be the most effective in giving us a re- 
newed faith in man. 

Through the eyes of Paul D. Moody, Lu- 
cien Price, John E. Johnson, William D. 
Cleary, and Elisha Atkins we are shown our 
lesson from World War I and the period 
between the two wars as to how the re- 
turned service man should be treated; we 
see something of the religion of the raw re- 
cruit and how the chaplain ministers to 
service men during time of war. Faith for 
men under fire is not easy; for many men 
there is not a “religious problem”; for men 
under fire faith in and loyalty to their com- 
rades is the primary thing. If men are to 
have religious faith, it must begin and end 
in prayer; religion for men under duress of 
battle is of the heart and not the head. 

No social problem confronts'us with more 
perplexity than that of racial schism. Clyde 
Kluckhohn says that “the churches can 
make a positive contribution by exposing the 
mythology of race . . . for race prejudice 
is, fundamentally, merely one form of scape- 
goatism.” Education, as suggested by Ever- 
ett Clinchy, ought to teach us that we need 
people of different races and viewpoints for 
our own security. Edwin Embree succinct- 
ly displays the Negroes as a social force in 
contemporary life; and he concludes that 
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“there is no Negro problem,” for the real 
problem lies with Christians who refuse to 
be “Christian” toward minority groups. 
Margaret Mead describes how organized re- 
ligion has dispersed racial unity; too fre- 
quently we have tried to live on the bor- 
rowed spiritual energies of a previous gen- 
eration; “it remains to be seen whether the 
sheer spiritual challenge of developing a 
culture in which the age-old distinctions be- 
tween different racial and cultural groups 
can be orchestrated into a pattern where 
each is given dignity, combined with the 
task of developing our place in a world so- 
ciety, may give new impetus to religion in 
America.” Bradford Abernethy describes 
agencies which are working for interracial 
co-operation. 

In his analysis of education and religion, 
Alexander Meiklejohn as a scientific hu- 
manist feels that education has shifted its 
loyalty from the church to the state as the 
central core of values. Payson Simuth traces 
the attempt of our public schools to give re- 
ligious instruction, the problems confronted, 
and the conclusion that we have taught 
moral virtues rather than religion; that the 
goals of religion in America have been kept 
as alive as in European countries where 
there has been formal religious instruction 
in the schools. Howard Mumford Jones 
feels that the churches, rather than the uni- 
versities, must become alive if they are to 
retain the religious allegiance of the gradu- 
ates from the state-supported institutions. 
Victor Butterfield evaluates the scientific 
humanism in its approach to religion; sees 
religion as a culture which must belong to 
all departments and all faculty members if 
effective on the campus of the liberal arts 
college. Theodore Parker Ferris concludes 
the series of essays by evaluating the vari- 
ous channels by which religion can be im- 
parted to the modern man; and then he con- 
cludes that “‘the personal consultation is the 
crown of the school, the sermon, the group, 
and the liturgy.” 

My hope is that these small samplings 
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from the four volumes will invite wide read- 
ing of the entire books. The series would 
be excellent for study groups, since the style 
of the essays is uniformly graphic and clear. 
Every chapter overflows with stimulation 
for those who really want to do something 
practical about the contemporary world, 
especially in the United States. 
Tuomas S. KEPLER 

Lawrence College 


Religion in History 


Men Who Have Walked With God. By 
SHELDON CHENEY. Illustrated. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3.75. 


Mysticism is a persistent theme in the 
study of religion. It has been treated philo- 
sophically, historically and psychologically. 
Interest in the volume before us, however, 
lies in the fact that it comes from the pen, 
not of a professional scholar in the field, but 
of a well-known writer on art and the thea- 
tre who cherishes an intelligent lay interest 
in the spiritual prophets of mankind. It is 
an unusual book, faithful to its subject but 
written with a strong sense of the value 
of narrative exposition. For the method is 
to tell the story of the mystics through the 
ages in selected representative biographies, 
sketching their environments and outlining 
relevant developments that link their sev- 
eral periods. The result is an informative, 
artistic portrayal, quite human and sugges- 
tive. It is a presentation after the manner 
of Will Durant in his Story of Philosophy, 
save that the subject is mystical insight. 

Heroes of the story are chosen from a 
wide field. The philosopher-poet Lao Tse 
represents the emergence of mysticism in 
the golden age of Chinese thought. Buddha 
stands as India’s most renowned mystic. 
From Greece appear Pythagoras, Socrates, 
Plato—a trio whose mystical tendencies 
come to full flower in Plotinus. St. Bernard 
and Meister Eckhart crown the Medieval 


Christian development. Fra Angelico is the 
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Two Significant Harper Books 


Event in Eternity 
by Paul Scherer 


For his first book since For We Have This 
Treasure, Dr. Scherer has chosen one of the 
most timely and urgent themes in the entire 
Scriptures: the modern meaning of the pro- 
phet Isaiah’s thundering call to righteous- 
ness and repentance. Without straining for 
historical parallels or falling prey to tne 
easy temptations to prophesy the future, the 
author nevertheless makes clear that the 


judgment of a righteous God is also upon 
this generation. Under his skilled literary 
hand and keen insight, the world of Isaiah 
comes vividly alive. Modern living, shown 
through illustration and example, is like- 
wise illuminated. The entire text of Isaiah 
40 to 55 is interspersed with Dr. Scherer’s 
expositions. $2.00 


The Gospel According to Gamaliel 


by Gerald Heard 


The story of Jesus and the beginnings of 
Christianity is here told with a completely 
new viewpoint and an appreciation of the 
deeper spiritual meanings of Hebrew origins 
of the Christian faith, The world and 


Encyclopedia 
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thought-patterns of Jesus’ day are recreated 
in a pleasant narrative style through the 
medium of an imagined journal of Gamaliel, 
grandson of the great Hillel and learned 
teacher of Saul. 2.00 


of Bible Life 


by Madeleine S, and J. Lane Miller 


“While the range of this book is encyc!o- 
pedic, it does not read like an encyclope- 
dia. There is the sparkle and color of 
real life. Twenty-two chapters provide an 


amazing amount of material...This volume 
should be available for all students and 
teachers.” — Journal of Bible and Religion. 

Illustrated. $4.95 


Christ and the Fine Arts 


by Cynthia Pearl Maus 


“Teachers of religion, whether clerymen 
or laymen, need this volume. There is no 
other like it. The author’s interpreta- 


tions are valuable adjuncts.’”’ — The Church- 
man. OO pictures; 240 poems; 117’ hymns; 
75 stories. $4.35 


Harper's Topical Concordance 
by Charles Joy 


“This ‘new type of concordance’ is an 
index of ideas bound in the Bible, not 
merely of words. It contain 25,000 texts 


arranged under 2,150 topics. 


At Your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 EAST 33RD STREET, 


Used with discrimination, this will be one 
of the most useful in the minister’s kit.” 
—Christian Century. $4.95 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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saintly painter of Italy’s Renaissance. Jacob 
Boehme is the mystical genius of the Prot- 
estant Reformation. Brother Lawrence is 
the inspired lay monk of France. Finally, 
William Blake, Poet-artist-mystic, looms in 
relief against the crass materialism of eight- 
eenth century England. Of all these the 
lives and teachings are justly and impres- 
sively told. 

A welcome feature of the book for the 
general reader is the author’s easy, re- 
flective style. Paraphrase, interpretation and 
quotation are mingled effectively in graceful 
prose to give the reader, not only knowl- 
edge about the personalities and their in- 
sights, but also some feel for the mystical 
mood itself. Contributory to the same end 
are the thirty-two illustrations adorning the 
text. These are expressive of spiritual 
themes by such masters as Ma Yuan, Lin 
Ting-kuei, El Greco, Fra Angelico, and 
William Blake. The total effect tends to be 
refreshing, consoling and inspiring. This is 
doubtless part of the author’s intent, for 
more than once he indicates his judgment 
that in our profoundly agitated epoch man- 
kind must not forget the art of its spiritual 
wisdom while dealing with the exigencies of 
outer circumstance. 

Through the narrative itself no particular 
theory of mysticism is developed. Descrip- 
tive exposition with a minimum of inter- 
jected comment appears to be the rule. In 
an “Afterword,” however, the author shares 
with his reader some of his convictions. 
Mysticism is the essence of the religious 
life. It is also the essence of our higher per- 
ceptions, sometimes in science, certainly in 
art and poetry as well. For those who have 
eyes to see it opens a “land of unimagin- 
able majesty and radiance.” In some de- 
gree everyone has this capacity; for every 
man has two selves, first the private or local 
self, and second the vaster, universal self, 
realization of which brings the peace of 
union with God. In some sense the story of 
those who have achieved this realization is 
the biography of God on earth. 
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A work of this character does not lend 
itself to the usual type of critical examina- 
tion which is in order for strictly historical 
studies. Legends such as the meeting of 
Loa-Tse and Confucius may be passed for 
their symoblic value, as may also the many 
tales about the Buddha, woven by the piety 
of later generations. Choice of representa- 
tive mystics might well be different for an- 
other writer with other interest, but that 
is beside the point. From his own angle the 
author has done well three things. Aside 
from omission of reference to Baron Von 
Higel’s great work on Catherine of Genoa 
in his Mystical Element of Religion, his 
reading list shows he has been at pains to 
consult the most reliable works in the field. 
He gives the reader a good introduction to 
the phenomena of mysticism through the 
centuries. He appeals to him to exercise the 
latent power of spiritual perception within 
him. It is a rewarding book. 


CLARENCE H. HAMILTON 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


Many Creeds, One Cross. By CHRISTOPHER 
E. Storr. New York: Macmillan Com- 


pany, 1945. 154 pages. $1.75. 


The author, who is archdeacon of North- 
am, Western Australia, in a series of lec- 
tures, on the Morehouse Foundation in 
1943, approaches the religions of the world 
from the standpoint of a Christian who, 
while seeing many values in other faiths, 
finds in Christianity the perfect expression 
of the religious quest. His discussion of each 
of five great religious, Hinduism, Buddh- 
ism, Islam, Confucianism and Shinto, in- 
cludes a fairly concise statement as to the 
central teachings of those faiths, and their 
relation to the Christian faith. 

In general, his very brief presentation of 
the central content of the religions is good. 
Obviously in so condensed a statement he 
cannot do justice to all the truth contained 
in any one, but he is essentially fair in his 
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dealing with them and highly appreciative 
of such values as he finds. 

The book is not, however, a history of re- 
ligion nor an objective comparison of re- 
ligions even. It is rather an attempt to 
show in what way each of the religions, with 
all the good that it possesses, falls short of 
the ideal as found in the Christian faith. In 
his own words, “There are many creeds 
and there is but one cross,” and the Chris- 
tian cross epitomizes for him the heart of 
high religion. 

The book should be useful, taken for 
what it definitely purports to be, the work 
of an honest Christian scholar confronting 
the faiths of the world with his own faith. 
That is a perfectly legitimate approach to 
other religions, so long as it does not repre- 
sent itself as being an objective, historical 
or a comparative study of religion. Indeed, 
such books are greatly to be desired. It 
would be very helpful to Christians if some 
of the great Hindu, Buddhist, Islamic and 
Confucianist followers would present each 
his own faith in comparison with the Chris- 
tian faith. We of the Christian world might 
learn much from such a volume, for we 
should thus be able to see ourselves better 
as others see us, always a salutary experi- 
ence for anyone in any relationship. 


Such a book as this ought to be read by 
persons contemplating missionary service in 
any of the lands represented in the book, 
and it would serve admirably as a basis for 
discussion of the missionary enterprise and 
its function in thoughtful adult classes in the 
Christian church. 

It is regrettable that the author did not in- 
clude an index, and that he gives very little 
documentation for what he writes. The book 
would be much more useful had such helps 
been included. 


Cuas. S. BRADEN 


Northwestern University 
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Nature and Values. By Epvcar S. Bricut- 
MAN. New York and Nashville: The 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945. 171 


pp. $1.50. 


Professor Brightman usually presents his 
evaluation of philosophical issues while they 
are important in the thinking of his con- 
temporaries. The present volume, consist- 
ing of the Fondren Lectures delivered at 
Southern Methodist University in 1945, 
contains his criticism of contemporary re- 
ligious naturalism. He begins by noting the 
perennial distinction between “natural man” 
and “spiritual man,” and states that this 
opposition constitutes the basic issue of our 
day. He seeks to resolve the difficulty in- 
volved by defining both terms and then 
drawing the implications of the terms as 
defined. 

He defines nature as “the realm disclosed 
to us through our sense perceptions,” (p. 
67) and value as “the experience of a real- 
ized ideai” (p. 73). If nature is the realm 
which we perceive, then personality and val- 
ues are supernatural since they are not sub- 
ject to immediate perception. These two 
definitions provide the basis for Bright- 
man’s rejection of naturalism as defined and 
his attempts to provide a secure foundation 
for the philosophy of personalism. 

It may be observed at once that the sig- 
nificance of his argument depends upon his 
definition of perception. After stating that 
nature is the “realm disclosed to us through 
our sense perceptions,” he proceeds upon 
the assumption that this means the realm 
disclosed to us directly or immediately 
through sense perception. This interpreta- 
tion of nature would be rejected by every 
naturalist of any type. It reduces nature to 
the superfiicial and discreet objects sensed 
directly by observers. It eliminates from na- 
ture the acceptable explanations of observed 
sequences which are generally known as 
natural law. This interpretation of his defi- 
nition of nature reduces naturalism to ab- 
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surdity. Of course, nothing in the volume 
makes such acceptance compulsory. If one 
is ready to accept this highly restrictive defi- 
nition, the rest of the argument may sound 
plausible. If not, the reader will conclude 
that the argument is interesting but not con- 
vincing. 
H. BERNHARDT 


The lliff School of Theology 


The Meaning of Human Experience. By 
Lynn Harotp Houcu. New York and 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 


1945. 367 pages. $3.00. 


In an earlier book Dean Hough developed 
the thesis of Evangelical Christian Human- 
ism; it was titled The Christian Criticism of 
Life. This book is something of a sequel to 
that earlier writing; or perhaps, I should 
say, more of a development of its thesis 
through the eyes of the Hebrew prophets, 
the Greek thinkers, poetry, fiction, biogra- 
phy, history, and the Christ of the New 
Testament. 

One of the most alluring experiences 
which any person can have is that of ob- 
taining a “feel” of history, especially as he 
sees the Greek tradition joining hands with 
the Hebrew ideology in the early centuries 
of the Christian tradition. In language 
which is impressive and picturesque, Dean 
Hough describes this adventuresome travel 
of the mind for his readers. He knows how 
to use words as he tells about this mental 
tour, sometimes almost too well, yet always 
in such a fashion that the reading of the 
book never becomes dull. At all times I felt 
in this book Hough the colorful preacher 
telling us about a tradition which has cap- 
tured Hough the thinker. One illustration 
will suffice to show what I mean: In his 
telling about Principal Peter T. Forsyth be- 
ing one of the most intriguing dialectic 
theologians of this century he says, “His 
irony was so coruscating, his paradoxes 
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were so daring, and his style so redolent of 
explosive epigrams, that pedestrian thinkers 
were likely to find themselves first annoyed 
and then repulsed. But under all the pyro- 
technics a first-class mind was at work, and 
an intelligence set against all forms of men- 
tal dishonesty and moral obfuscation.” 

The outline of this book is so wide and 
comprehensive that at times it almost re- 
sorts to an outlining of some segments of 
its developing thesis. But Hough has read 
widely and well, and along the pathway of 
his outline he mentions a number of books 
and men which will stir the thorough stu- 
dent to read deeply and thoughtfully behind 
the confines of this book. I would deem it 
a wise practice for one to read this book 
with the motive of filling in the outline with 
the books suggested. Certainly this would 
be a giant project in self-education ! 

The general thesis of Evangelical Human- 
ism is succinctly stated by Hough: ‘The 
humanistic pilgrim must come to full con- 
sciousness of the meaning of the Cross. 
When humanism itself becomes evangelical, 
Athens and Jerusalem truly meet. The man 
who follows the world-wide lines of the in- 
spection of the human, will come at last 


upon two great needs. One is the need for || 
The other is the need for anti- | 
. . We can see how right | 


fulfillment. 
septic surgery. . 
was the insight of the Greek theology, that 
the incompleteness of the human is brought 
to fulfillment through the completeness of 
God. The Incarnation is the symbol and the 
actuality of the great fulfillment” (p. 241). 

The contents of this book were given as 
The Third Annual Southwestern University 
Lectures at Georgetown, Texas, 1945. | 
wish that both scientific humanists and neo- 
supernaturalists might read these chapters, 
for they seem to restore a faith in both man 
and God; and it seems to me that neither 
can get along without the other! 


Tuomas S. KEPLER 


Lawrence College 
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Born of the spiritual hunger of this era... 


THE Religious Book Clu 


UT of today’s emotional turmoil has come a new idea to enrich 
your life with books of enduring value, books which offer you 


spiritual help and comfort as 
well as reading pleasure. Born 
of the spiritual hunger of this 
era, the RELIGIOUS BOOK 
CLUB and its advisory commit- 
tee offer you an opportunity to 
receive each month books which 
will add immeasurably to your 
understanding and enjoyment oi 
life. 


What membership in the 


RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 
will mean to you: 


EDITORIAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE: 


Chairman—Rev. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, General Secretary, Fed- 
eral Council of Churches... 
Members—Rev. Lloyd C. Doug- 
las, author @ John Foster Dul- 
les, lawyer @ Right Rev. Angus 
Dun, Bishop of Washington, D. 
C. @ John’ Erskine, author 
@ Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Riverside Church @ Mildred 
McAfee Horton, President, 
Wellesley College, former direc- 
tor of the WAVES e Rev. John 
A. Mackay, President, Princeton 
Theological Seminary e@ Rev. 
Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor 
of The Christian Century @ Bis- 
hop G. Bromley Oxnam, Bishop 
of the Methodist Church, Presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of 
Churches @ Charles Seymour, 
President of Yale University e 
Pitirim A, Sorokin, Sociologist, 
Harvard University @ Rear 
Admiral William N. Thomas, 
Chief of Navy Chaplains e 
Rees Edgar Tulloss, President, 
Wittenberg College. 


JANUARY DUAL SELECTION { 
How You Can HELP OTHER PEOPLE 


By SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 
An invaluable guide to the 
understanding of those whom 
the war years have left 
spiritually adrift, and a posi- 
tive program for aiding their 
return to a happier outlook. 


DUAL SELECTIONS will be 
offered to you many times dur- 
ing the year, thus giving you 
the opportunity to purchase 
two books for little more than 
the price of one This is a priv- 
tlege, not a requirement; if you 
prefer, you may buy only one 
book of a dual selection — or 
an alternate recommended book 
—or none at all! You retain 
absolute freedom of choice. 


FREE BOOK DIVIDENDS— 
In addition to the free book 
you get when you enroll, we 
will send you free an outstand- 
ing book worth from $2.00 to 
$5.00 after you have accepted 
four RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 
selections. 

FREE SUBSCRIPTION — You 
get a free subscription to the 
RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB Bul- 
letin which tells you exactly 
what the forthcoming selections 
will be and reviews other out- 
standing books. If you want 
the primary selection you need 
do nothing further—it will be 
delivered automatically. If you 
want an alternate book or no 
book at all, a handy substitution 
form is provided with each 
bulletin. 


SEND NO MONEY TO BE- 
COME A MEMBER OF THE 
RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB. 


No membership fees or dues 
are necessary. You are asked 
to buy only six books during 
the entire year—any six books 
in print in the English 
language, whether religious or 
otherwise. You risk nothing; 
you pay only for the books you 
want plus a few cents postage. 
Your Dual _ Selections (two 
books for little more than the 
price of one) and your free 
book dividends, will make your 
book budget go further! 


Join the Religious 


Book Club NOW 
and get your 


FREE copy of 


Retail price, $3.00 


SIMPLY FILL OUT THIS 
COUPON AND WHE WILL 
SEND YOU this free copy to 
introduce you to the many 
advantages of the RELIGIOUS 
BOOK CLUB—plus the priv- 
llege of buying TWO BOOKS 
PRICED AT $4.50 FOR ONLY 
$3.00. 


The RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 
Port Authority Bldg., 76 Ninth Ave. 
New York 11, N. Y. 

Please enroll me as a member and send 
me at once a free copy of “THE HUMAN 
LIFE OF JESUS,” by John Erskine. 

I am not committed to take more than 


six books during the coming year and I agree 
to notify you promptly during any month in 
which no book is wanted. I reserve the 
right to cancel my subscription within 30 
days merely by returning the book or books 
accepted under this offer. The price of the 
book sent to me each month is to be the 
publisher’s price (less if Dual Selection), 
plus postage. A bill is to be sent with each 
book and I agree to pay it within ten days 
of receipt. 


Retail price, $1.75. 


“the most gadabout book 
the world” 


OUR ROVING BIBLE 
By LAWRENCE E. NELSON 


From Beowulf to bomb- 
ers, from Mother Goose 
to Hollywood, Dr. Nel- 
son carefully traces the 
Bible’s journey through 
the ages. The fascinat- 
panorama of its 
wanderings and its 
mighty impact on Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples is 
a delight to read. Retail 
price, $2.76. 


Combined price to 
members $3.00 
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Kierkegaard’s Attack Upon “Christendom.” 
1854-1855. Translated, with an Intro- 
duction by WALTER Lowrik. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1944. xviii 
+ 303 pages. $2.50. 


This volume contains the twenty-one ar- 
ticles which Kierkegaard wrote for the polit- 
ical daily, The Fatherland, and the articles, 
published serially, as The Instant which car- 
ried on the polemic. The articles precipi- 
tated much public controversy, contributing 
in the opinion of some biographers to the 
illness from which he never recovered. The 
reader will not find in this collection any 
new development in Kierkegaard’s thinking. 
It represents instead the practical expres- 
sion of his religious philosophy, his effort, 
as he put it, “to bring Christianity, the 
thought of Christianity, into the midst of 
life’s reality and into conflict with its vari- 
ous interests.” His aim was nothing short 
of revolution in accepted religious ideas and 
prevailing church practices. 

Since the articles are largely negative and 
bitingly satirical, it is essential to keep in 
mind Kierkegaard’s positive goal. To him 
institutional Christianity had lost the real 
meaning of the Christian life. It preached 
a gospel of inner peace, easily came to terms 
with the world, and was completely unaware 
of its own hypocrisies. Financed by the 
state, it was not in a position to assume its 
“protestan” rdle, that of criticism. In con- 
trast Kierkegaard held that the Christian 
life from the subjective viewpoint was not 
the achievement of status but a process, 
marked by inner conflict, suffering, and 
striving. One was always in need of God’s 
forgiveness and grace. From the objective 
viewpoint Christianity meant the rejection 
of wealth and secular interests and ulti- 

mately a breach with the world. The Estab- 
lished Church of Denmark thus made a 
mockery and an illusion of Christianity, and 
by so doing prevented people from under- 
standing what the New Testament really 
means. 
Kierkegaard waited long for the oppor- 


tune occasion to make 
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his stab at the 
Church. It finally came in the sermon which 
Professor Martenson preached upon the 

death of Bishop Mynster, the Primate of the 

Church. In his eulogy, Martenson referred 

to the late bishop as one of “the holy chain 

of witnesses to the truth which stretches 

through the ages from the days of the 

Apostles...” This was “the instant” for 

which he had been waiting. The late bishop 

had been held in high esteem by all as a 

good Christian and able official. To attack 

him for failing to be a witness to the truth 

of Christianity was to make the issue public 

and dramatic. From the polemic against the 

bishop, which is not to be interpreted as a 
personal attack, Kirekegaard next satirized 
the clergy, warning the “plain man” to 
shun “those abominable men whose liveli- 
hood it is to prevent thee from so much as 
becoming aware of what Christianity is.” 
He then ridicules the assumption upon 
which a state church must rest, namely, that 
“everyone is a Christian” and that the na- 
tion is “Christian.” 

These vituperative diatribes develop no 
systematic argument. They repeat the same 
criticisms first from one perspective and 
then from another. The satire is biting and 
bristles with cryptic phrases. At times it 
becomes almost a caricature, sketching with 
the pen in much the same spirit as Daumier 
with the brush. That he presented a one- 
sided picture, Kierkegaard admitted to Pas- 
tor Bossen who visited him during his final 
illness. But retract he would not. “Do you 
think that I should tone it down, first speak 
to awaken, and then to tranquilize?” 

There are only a few passages which re- 
veal his persuasive or poetic qualities. But 
from many a page gleams the burning light 
of his awareness of the presence and the 
judgment of God. It is the contagion of his 
heart-searching honesty and fearless devo- 
tion to the truth which was in him rather 
than the particular issues of The Attack 
which constitutes the value of this volume 
for the average reader. 

P. Lam 
Western Reserve University 
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Christian Ethics 


Christianity and the Cultural Crisis. By 
CuHarLes Kean. New York: 
Association Press, 1945. XI + 2II 
pages. $2.00. 


“This book is an attempt to present the 
Christian Gospel as the frame of reference 
that transcends history and supplies the 
perspective with which the historical prob- 
lems of political economy, industrial rela- 
tions, postwar employment, and interna- 
tional peace may be tackled.” Mr. Kean, 
now rector of Grace Episcopal Church in 
Kirkwood, Missouri, and formerly instruc- 
tor at Springfield College, has done more 
than just write another book on the im- 
portance of Christianity. He unites com- 
petent historical insight with a broad under- 
standing of the intricacies of modern social 
problems. He is impatient of social solu- 
tions which are mere tinkerings with social 
arrangements. For example, he writes: “As 
long as the basic premises of western civil- 
ization are unquestioned, we will have war, 
ior it serves to point up the dislocation of 
modern culture. As long as the cultural 
problem itself is untouched, it will be no 
more possible to disavow military methods 
in the coming postwar era than it was to 
do so through the Kellogg-Briand Pact... . 
Those who would do away with war be- 
cause of its destruction and bestiality must 
challenge its cultural basis—a situation that 
devalues men and values economics.” 


Mr. Kean holds that “The function of any 
religion in any culture is to inform men’s 
individual and social attitudes, to serve as 
the integrating element for both individual 
and social life; in other words to set the 
spirit by which men live.” He feels that the 
actual religion of America is not Chris- 
tianity and he makes a careful analysis of 
the concrete details of our social situation to 
prove it. He makes an eloquent defense of 
the position that Christianity should be the 
orienting factor in American life. 
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The book is full of quotable sentences. It 
was a selection of the Religious Book Club. 
J. Paut WILLIAMS 
Mount Holyoke College 


Economic Democracy and Private Enter- 
prise. By O’SHAUGHNESSY. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1945. 
117 pages. $2.00. 


O’Shaughnessy believes in private enter- 
prise and believes it can be preserved in 
America if essential adjustments are made. 
He points out that “mass production” de- 
pends on “mass consumption” and suggests 
ways of “financing consumption.” He pro- 
poses a $2800 minimum family wage and 
maintains that war-time levels of produc- 
tion and consumption can be maintained 
only if manufacturers will be willing to 
manufacture twice as much as they did in 
the pre-war years, but for the pre-war 
profit. O’Shaughnessy also urges the for- 
mation of a Supreme Council of Indus- 
tries and Professions, authorized by Con- 
gress, chosen by the various vocational 
groups, for the purpose of advising and di- 
recting the Congress on the pressing prob- 
lems of economic reconstruction. O’Shaugh- 
nessy is an economist who writes with real 
ethical sensitivity and insight. 

J. Paut WILLIAMS 
Mount Holyoke College 


Freedom’s People. By Bonaro W. OVER- 
STREET. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1945. VIII + 115 pages $2.00. 


This is the kind of book about democracy 
which needs to be read widely; it is an ex- 
cellent antidote to the conception which 
equates democracy with the kind of order 
we have at present in the United States. It 
is also an antidote to an excessively politi- 
cal definition of democracy. Mrs. Over- 
street shows how democratic attitudes are 
reflected in one’s social relationships—rela- 
tionships in the family, the classroom, the 
office, the church. She shows how innate 
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good manners, caring for the feelings and 
circumstances of other people, buttress 
democratic living. 

This book is by no means &n adequate 
discussion of the range of problems which 
must be met if democracy is to survive in 
this country but it is a vivid introduction to 
points of view which are essential to the 
growth of democracy. “We Americans will 
never again be exactly as democratic as we 
have been, but will be more so—or less.” 
Excellent collateral reading for classes in 
religion and social problems. 

J. Paut WILLIAMS 
Mount Holyoke College 


The Bible 


The Tables of the Law. By THomas MANN. 
Translated by H. T. Lowe-Porter. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. 63 
pages. $2.50. 

This novelette is more than a mere para- 
phrase of the biblical story of Moses. Like 
the volumes on Joseph it is characterized by 
frequent interpretative turns and a_philo- 
sophical under-current. Moses was really 
the son of Pharaoh’s daughter. His father 
was a Hebrew slave who yielded to her lust. 
Amram and Jochebed were his parents only 
before men. This account of Moses’ origin 
is made to do heavy duty in the interpreta- 
tion of the plagues. All of these, with the 
exception of the last in which Joshua served 
as avenging angel, were commonplace nat- 
ural happenings in Egypt. Accordingly, the 
plagues were of minor consequences in 
bringing Pharaoh to terms. His real fear 
was that Moses might divulge their kinship. 
In the desert wanderings Moses devised his 
laws right on the spot for purposes of con- 
trol. On Mt. Sinai he invented the Hebrew 
alphabet for the writing of the tables of the 
law. 

These examples indicate that Mann did 
not study sufficiently the complex matrix of 
cultural history which produced Moses and 
the folklore which clusters about his name. 
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However, in spite of its inadequacies of in- 
terpretation this novelette is fruitful read- 
ing. It gives a truly magnificent exhibition 
of the superb literary style and brilliance of 
narration which have brought Mann to the 
very pinnacle among contemporary novel- 
ists. 

The philosophical undercurrent is to be 
found in Mann’s portrayal of Moses as the 
universal type of the deliverer of the op- 
pressed. He took a people sunk in the 
slough of barbarism and offered them a pro- 
gram for decent living which at least in its 
central principles was universal in applica- 
bility. Moses foresees that there will arise 
men who seduce the people to return to 
their barbaric ways. His curse on such a 
leader runs in part as follows: “Blood will 
flow in the streams because of his black 
stupidity, so that the red pales from the 
cheek of mankind, but there is no help, for 
the base must be cut down. And I will lift 
up my foot, said the Lord, and tread him 
into the mire—to the bottom of the earth 
will I tread the blasphemer, an hundred and 
twelve fathoms deep, and man and beast 
will make a bend around the spot where | 
trod him in, and the birds of the air high 
in their flight shall swerve that they fly not 
over it. And whosoever names his name 
shall spit toward the four quarters of the 
earth, and wipe his mouth and say ‘God 
save us all!’ that the earth may be again 
the earth—a vale of troubles, but not a sink 
of iniquity.” 


EuGENE S. TANNER 
The University of Tulsa 


The Message of the New Testament. By 
ArcHIBALD M. Hunter. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1944. 122 
pages. $1.00. 


Dr. Hunter finds the unity of the New 
Testament in its Heilsgeschichte. In the 
very fact of his quest for unity, appears a 
symptom of a turning point in New Testa- 
ment studies—the desire for a grasp of the 
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A few of the col- 
leges which have 
adopted one or 
more of these 
books— 


Beloit College 
Bethany College 


Birmingham Southern 
College 


Denison University 

Drake University 

Elmhurst College 

Elizabethtown College 

Florida A & M Oollege 

Goshen College 

University of Idaho 

Jarvis Christian 
College 

Kentucky Wesleyan 
College 

Lebanon Valley 
College 

Mary Baldwin College 

Marshall College 

University of Missouri 

Missouri Valley 
College 

Mount Holyoke 
College 

University of North 
Carolina 

University of Pitts- 
burgh 


University of Southern 
California 


Southern Methodist 
University 


John B. Stetson 
College 


Syracuse University 
Tufts College 

Union College (Neb.) 
University of Utah 
Wayland College 
Wesleyan Oollege 
Wheaton College 
Yale University 


in Religion 


THE OLD TESTAMENT SPEAKS 


By Carl Sumner Knopf, University of Southern California. From 
this study of the Old Testament the student’s interest in the Bible is 
aroused; at the same time he absorhs a working continuity of the 
history of the Hebrews and an appreciation of their literature and 
religion. The student is sent directly to the Bible for source mate- 
rial. Includes much archeological data. 35 illustrations, 12 col- 
ored maps, 370 pages. $2.50 


ESSENTIALS OF BIBLE HISTORY 


By Elmer W. K. Mould, Elmira College. Every book of the Bible 
receives separate treatment, as well vs the Apocrypha and Pseude- 
pigrapha ; lines of interest include geography, ethnology, archeology, 
anthropology, sociology, history, literature, ethics and religion. Con- 
tains: Glossary, Chronological Chart, Bibliographies, Maps, 11 
illustrations. 666 pages. $3.00 


THE PROPHETS 


By the late Edward Chauncey Baldwin, University of Illinois. 
A condensation of the lives and works of the great Hebrew prophets. 
No background of Semitic scholarship is needed and only a slight 
acquaintance with the Bible itself is necessary for the comprehension 
of this discussion. 8 colored maps. 234 pages. $1.25 


A MANUAL OF BIBLE HISTORY 


By William G. Blaikie, Revised by Charles D. Matthews, 
Birmingham-Southern College. For Old Testament history, this 1s a 
recognized standard text; in its revision, while the original plan and 
spiritual quality have been retained, Gospel and Apostolic history 
have been added; also new knowledge derived from archeology and 
research. 432 pages. $2.50 


WORKBOOK FOR OLD TESTAMENT STUDY 


By Ralph Daniel Heim, Lutheran Theological Seminary. Intended 
primarily for college students as an aid to their general survey of 
Old Testament History and Literature. There are four major 
emphases throughout the materials; the literary, historical, biograpk- 
ical, and religious. Exercises can be used with any standard text. 
55 exercises. $1.25 


TYPES OF LITERATURE IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 
By the late Edward Chauncey Baldwin, University of IlIlincis. 


An opportunity to study the Bible as literature, with classification 
according to literary form. 218 pages. $1.25 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, Publishers 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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New Testament as a totality. Dr. Hunter, 
while paying his respects to the analytical 
work of liberal scholars, believes synthesis 
to be more productive now. 

The author sets forth the evidence which 
justifies, in his opinion, two conclusions. 
First, the New Testament writers exhibit 
an essential unity in their kerygma, Chris- 
tology, Ecclesiology, and Soteriology. Sec- 
ond, in that unity the writers echo Jesus’ 
statements about the meaning of himself, 
his purpose (the creation of a new people 
of God), and the relationship of his death to 
sin. Throughout, Dr. Hunter states that 
differences of thought, phrase, and treat- 
ment among New Testament authors do not 
mar that essential unity. 

The book is informative and provocative. 
Chapter Eight, in its establishment of a 
basic rapport between Jesus and Paul on 
“sin,” is an outstanding one in the treat- 
ment. Dr. Hunter knows, and uses in part, 
the thought of those who emphasize escha- 
tology and the conclusions of others who 
employ form-criticism, but he allows neither 
interest to sway him from certain positions 
fundamental to his thought. Since he pro- 
ceeds from many a prioris of conservative 
scholarship—the conclusions “accepted by 
the mass of sane and reasonable scholars” 
(to borrow a phrase used by Dr. Hunter in 
another connection) —the book will dis- 
appoint some. Particularly, will it disap- 
point radical scholars who, however sympa- 
thetic with the author’s search, will judge 
that he begs the question by omitting James 
and Revelation and by employing much de- 
duction where inductive procedures would 
seem more in order. 

Ropert M. MonTGOMERY 
Cornell College 


The Christian Church 
The Coming Great Church. By THEODORE 
O. WepeL. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1945. ix + 160 pages. 
$2.00. 


This volume presents essays on church 
unity. The Episcopalian author is Warden 
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of the College of Preachers at Washington, 
D. C., and Canon of Washington Cathedral. 

The main discussion begins by pointing 
to trends which promise to lead Christians 
to unite in The Coming Great Church. An 
instructive historical study shows that there 
has been a long neglect of the doctrine of 
the Church in Christian thinking, and that 
the Holy Spirit, which in the New Testa- 
ment is seen at work in a corporate setting, 
has been too much thought of as dealing with 
individuals only. The Catholic-Protestant 
schism and disputes over authority, tradi- 
tion, and liturgy are discussed. The closing 
chapter deals with Church order; it rejects 
the Roman Catholic and Tractarian view of 
Apostolic Succession, and defends Protesta- 
ant denominations as truly Christian groups, 
but argues for the need of the historic epis- 
copate. 

A strong desire to seize upon the values 
of both Catholicism and Protestantism, and 
unite them in one Church, dominates the 
discussion. The necessity of the Reforma- 
tion is fully recognized, but the losses in- 
volved in breaking away from formal con- 
tinuity are keenly felt. Canon Wedel, in a 
sincerely friendly spirit of conciliatory me- 
diation, seeks to bring Christians to unity 
on the basis of the total spiritual heritage 
of the past and in a framework of Episco- 
palian Church order. 

My basic objection has to do with the 
position that “Church order is of the es- 
sence of church life” (p. 122), and with the 
implication in the contrast between ‘‘Episco- 
pal Church order” and “denominational 
Church order” (p. 132). As the Anglican 
Canon Streeter recognized in his volume, 
The Primitive Church (1929), there is no 
definite Church order in the New Testa- 
ment, but rather variety which furnished 
the seeds of different orders. Indeed, I 
would put it more strongly. Jesus, a lay- 
man, began a movement which had a deep 
continuity with Judaism but was a break 
with Jewish religious leadership. He chose 
lay helpers. I find in him no thought of 
unbroken “succession.” To underline the 
point, in came Paul, a rank outsider, and 
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proved one of the outstanding leaders of 
Christian history. This New Testament pic- 
ture negates the idea that continuous ex- 
ternal order is of the essence of the Church. 

Furthermore, when, as happened in one 
period, a Pope was immoral, I would say 
the spiritual succession owed more to de- 
yout peasants, monks, and family circles 
than to external order. Moreover, if, as 
Canon Wedel argues, the Reformation was 
a necessity, discontinuity was there more 
important than continuity of external suc- 
cession. 

In other words, while believing in a vital 
succession and feeling the need to work for 
greater unity in our day, I hold that though 
continuous external order can be fruitful in 
Christian life and fellowship, neither ex- 
ternal continuity nor any one form of or- 
ganization can be of the essence of the 
Church. The Church is free to unite under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit on the basis 
of that order which preserves the spiritual 
heritage of the Church, provides effective 
leadership, and respects the priesthood of 
all believers. The details of that order need 
not reproduce that of any existing Church 

Fioyp V. FiILtson 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


They Found the Church There. By Henry 
P. Van Dusen. New York: Charles 
Scribner Sons, 1945. 148 pages. $1.75. 


The subtitle of the book, “The Armed 
Forces Discover Christian Missions,” aptly 
describes it. The material is mostly taken 
from letters of service men all over the 


) world in which they recount experiences 
>that have brought them into contact with 


some of the direct results of the Christian 
missionary enterprise. It is a remarkable 
document; one of the most important apolo- 
gias for Christian missions that has yet ap- 
peared, 

Although the experiences narrated come 
irom literally every section of the world, 
their testimony is almost monotonously uni- 
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form as to the effects that missions have had 
upon the people among whom the chances 
of war suddenly cast the writers. Dr. Van 
Dusen notes that the first impression is that 
of sameness. No matter where the experi- 
ence occurred, there were first of all persons 
of unfamiliar culture but “of strangely fa- 
miliar poise and strength, fidelity and grace; 
then settlements equipped with simple yet 
adequate instruments of health, education 
and worship, and communities marked by a 
character of life sharply contrasted with 
their surroundings ... then men and women 
of the West, unpretentious, often modestly 
furnished by nature and circumstance, yet 
markedly similar and irresistibly impressive. 
With all of its diversity . . . the Christian 
World Mission . . . is unmistakably one.. . 
there is no other movement which thus en- 
circles the earth and which is thus basically 
the same everywhere.” There was also a 
no less obvious similarity, regardless of the 
denominational affinity of the group re- 
ported. 

A further impression is as to the compre- 
hensiveness of the Christian program and 
“the soundness of such a full orbed minis- 
try to human life... . If there are those 
who still cherish the caricature of a Chris- 
tian mission as a solitary foreign evangelist 
exhorting naked savages to forsake their 
heathen faith and accept his beliefs, such an 
absurd misconception might well be con- 
signed to the dusty repository of infantile 
toys and childhood legends.” Also the rdle 
of the native Christian in the extension of 
the Church was a constant impression; as 
well as a strong sense of the worth of these 
outposts of World Christianity. 

That many a serviceman has had his 
whole outlook on the missionary enterprise 
completely changed is evidenced by repeated 
declarations such as “I must entirely revise 
my whole attitude toward Christian mis- 
sions.” Another, “Back home we had no 
idea of the good missions were doing.” 
“Gee, I certainly got a new angle on foreign 
missions. After having seen these people I 
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believe in foreign missions,” and, ‘Now that 
I have seen, I sure am going to be a differ- 
ent Christian.” It is just possible that the 
return of large numbers of men who have 
all unconsciously been conducting a second 
“laymen’s inquiry,” as Dr. Van Dusen sug- 
gests, may do something to arouse a more 
enthusiastic support of the world enterprise 
of the church than has been customary in 
recent years. Such an outcome is to de- 
voutly be hoped for. Certainly the use of 
the stories in this little book could greatly 
add to the interest and appeal of many a 
minister’s sermon, young people’s service 
or missionary meeting. It ought to have a 
very wide circulation. 
CuarLes S, BRADEN 

Northwestern University 


Judaism 


The American Jewish Year Book 5705. 
Volume 46. Edited by Harry SCHNEI- 
DERMAN. Philadelphia: The Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1944. 
xxx + 620 pages. $3.00. 


The American Jewish Year Book 5706. 
Volume 47. Edited by Harry SCHNEI- 
DERMAN and Jutius B. Matter. Phila- 
delphia: The Jewish Publication So- 
ciety of America, 1945. xxx + 760 
pages. $3.00. 


The American Jewish Year Books supply 
an abundance of information pertaining to 
all phases of Jewish life. Perhaps their most 
interesting feature is the review each con- 
tains of the events of the year in the vari- 
ous Jewish communities throughout the 
world. The comprehensiveness of these re- 
views may be illustrated by listing the ar- 
ticles on the United States which are to be 
found in the second volume. They are as 
follows: Religious Activities, Educational 
and Cultural Activities, Jewish Social Wel- 
fare, Jews in the Armed Forces, Anti-Jew- 
ish Manifestations, Combating Anti-Semit- 
ism, Interfaith Activities, Reaction to Events 
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Overseas, Overseas Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion, Immigration and Refugee Aid and 
Zionist and Pro-Palestine Activities. This 
survey continues with almost equally ex- 
tensive sections on the British Common- 
wealth, Central and Western Europe, East- 
ern Europe, Southern Europe, Palestine, 
Latin America and International Events. 
In addition to the review of the year each 
volume contains a number of special ar- 
ticles. Their variety may be illustrated by 
the following titles: Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and the Jewish Crisis, Henrietta Szold, 
1860-1945, Jewish Community Life in Latin 
America and French Jewry Under Nazi 
Occupation. This last named article by 
Jacob Kaplan, acting Grand Rabbi of 
France, should be required reading for all 
anti-Semites. Page after page of the Grand 
Rabbi’s calm and objective presentation of 
the systematic destruction of French Jewry 
shows man’s bestiality at one of its lowest 
ebbs in history. These reviews and special 
articles though produced by many writers 
maintain such a high standard of compe- 
tence that one often has the pleasurable im- 
pression that they are a further installment 
of Elbogen’s excellent book A Century of 
Jewish Life. 

To list the contents of these Year Books 
would be tedious. Each reader will approach 
them with his own informational needs in 
mind. A brief sample of some facts the re- 
viewer found pertinent will demonstrate 
their usefulness to the teacher of religion 
While these volumes leave unanswered some 
of our questions as to population statistics. 
they go far toward giving the exact propor- 
tions of the European tragedy and the pres- 
ent distribution of Jewish people. Four out 
of five Jews in the Nazi occupied area of 
Europe were executed or died of starvation 
and disease. The result is that the pre-war 
world Jewish population of approximately 
fifteen and three-quarter million has been 
reduced to approximately eleven and one- 
half million. The estimated Jewish popu- 
lation of the United States in 1943 was 5,- 
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199,200. The estimated Jewish population 
of Palestine in 1944 was 521,564. In view 
of the political situation in Argentina it is 
worth noting that 350,000 of the approxi- 
mately 580,000 Jews in Latin America live 
in that country. 

Documentation is presented to show that 
the Jews in the armed forces of the United 
States have done their full share in acts of 
bravery and in the laying down of their 
lives. People of good will have assumed this 
without question but because of the ill-willed 
minority it is well to have these facts re- 
corded. In this connection it is of interest to 
learn that at the time of the Japanese sur- 
render 309 rabbis had become chaplains as 
compared wtih a total of 26 in World War 
I. This constituted over two-thirds of the 
eligible qualified rabbis of the country. Of 
these 210 served overseas. 

We conclude with two unrelated items. 
Contrary to widely circulated reports at the 
time of his death, Henri Bergson was not 
a convert to Roman Catholicism. Readers 
of Lowdermilk’s Palestine, Land of Promise 
were interested in his proposal for a Jordan 
Valley Authority which he claimed would 
provide the economic basis for 4,000,000 
more inhabitants of Palestine. Both Year 
Books indicate that this proposal has _be- 
come the basis for extensive planning look- 
ing toward its realization. 

EuceneE S. TANNER 
The University of Tulsa 
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Elementary Hebrew. By E. Cart- 
soN. Kansas City, Kansas: Central 
Seminary Press, 1945. iii + 274 pages. 
$3.50. 


This Hebrew textbook is by the Profes- 
sor of Old Testament Introduction and In- 
terpretation at the Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, who has had twenty- 
three years’ experience in teaching Hebrew. 
It endeavors to present the elements of the 
language in simplified form by the use of 
the inductive method. This method was 
made popular by the late William Rainey 
Harper. The present volume incorporates 
much of Harper’s technique, using the first 
fourteen chapters of Genesis, but requires 
the use of only one book (whereas Harper’s 
method demands two). An_ ingenious 
method of transliteration is used at the be- 
ginning, much help is given the student 
along the way, and the minimum essentials 
of Hebrew are presented in very simplified 
form. 

This textbook can be recommended not 
only for use in elementary classes in He- 
brew, but also for self-instruction. It has 
been printed unusually well, and is of con- 
venient size and sturdy binding. 


J. Pump Hyarr 


School of Religion, Vanderbilt University 
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THE ASSOCIATION 


The New York Meeting 


President Mary E. Lyman called the NABI to- 
gether im business session on Friday evening, 
December 28, 1945 at 7:30 p. m. at General Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

The President reported that the Committee on 
the Course of Study for Secondary Schools Offer- 
ing a Unit of Bible for College Entrance be con- 
tinued and make a fuller report at a later time. 
Helen Van Voast, chairman of the Committee, 
urged the members to cooperate in making the 
unit better known to teachers in private and sec- 
ondary schools. 

The President called upon Floyd V. Filson 
who reported on the activities of the Midwestern 
Branch of the Association. Professor Filson made 
the following report: 

The National Association of Biblical Instructors 
and its Midwestern Branch have never developed 
a close working relationship. This is largely due 
to geographical conditions. Nevertheless, it is 
worth while to explore possibility of more effective 
cooperation, and your committee was asked to 
consider this situation. 

Unfortunately, the constitutional provisions re- 
garding the relation of branch organizations to 
the Association were not kown when the Associa- 
tion discussed the problem last year. The consti- 
tution provides that the chairman of each branch 
organization is ipso facto a member of the Council 
of the Association. This provision has been ig- 
nored. Now that it is known, your committee feels 
that the chairman of the Midwestern Branch 
should be the one who carries on future discus- 
sion concerning the relation of that Branch to 
the Association. However, since this question is 
of concern to the Association as a whole, we pre- 
sent the following further report: 

1. Since the chairman of the Midwestern 
Branch is a member of the Council, the name of 
the chairman should be carried in the Journal in 
the list of Council members, and all communications 
which go to Council members should reach this 
chairman. 

2. Since the action of the Association last 
December, providing that the Midwestern Branch 
should nominate an associate in Council every 
third year and thus be represented on the Council, 
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was taken in ignorance of the constitutional pro- 
vision for representation of the Midwestern Branch 
by its chairman, that action can not be considered 
valid. It may be pointed out, however, that since 
the Association is a national organization, the 
geographical area from which members of the 
Council may be chosen is not limited to any section, 
of the country; the only tests are competence to 
fill the office and willingness to attend meetings 
of the Council and Association. 


3. It is not practical to try to coordinate the 
programs of the Association and the Midwestern 
Branch. Each group will have its own interests, 
and these will largely overlap. It will be for 
the good of the Journal if the two groups do not 
have identical programs. We suggest that the 
Journal editor, with whom program chairmen of 
both groups usually consult, is the one who can 
best advise program chairmen of topics and lines 
of study worth exploring. 


4. We suggest that the Association consider the 
possibility of a meeting, somewhere in the mid- 
western area. Such a step has never been. taken, 
but a truly national organization ought not be tied 
to any one meeting place. New York is undoubt- 
edly the most convenient meeting place for the 
greatest number, and the annual meeting ordinarily 
should be held there. We believe, however, that 
an occasional variation in place of meeting is pos- 
sible and right. Such a shift of place of meeting 
would have to be planned in advance, and two 
main questions may be raised for present con- 
sideration: (1) Should such plans be made in 
conjunction with a similar plan of the SBL&E? 
Most of the Association attendants do not attend 
the SBL&E meetings, but some do, and both meet- 
ings deal with the Bible in whole or in part. (2) 
Where should such a meeting be held? Two al- 
ternatives present themselves. A meeting in 
Chicago has the guarantee of an attendance ade- 
quate to support a full program. A meeting fur- 
ther east, in some such place as Oberlin or Cleve- 
land would be more accessible for eastern mem- 
bers, and for continuity of Council meetings the 
attendance of eastern members of the Council is 
highly desirable. We recommend that the Presi- 
dent of the Association and the chairman of the 
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Midwestern Branch carry on discussion and pro- 
pose to the Association a plan for a meeting some- 
where in the midwestern region. But we point 
out that such a plan ought not to be adopted un- 
less both groups are ready to work to make such 
a meeting effective and unless the Council which 
will function that year is ready to give adequate 
leadership. 

5. It may be that the most fruitful relations 
between the Association and the Midwestern Branch 
can take the form of coordinated activity in studies 
and projects. The best way to provide a frame- 
work for such collaboration is to appoint as one 
member of an Association committee-of-three a 
member from the midwestern region, and let that 
member draw on the resources available in his 
area through the fellowship of the Midwestern 
Branch. 


It was voted that the report be accepted as a 
recommendation and that the Association explore 
the possibility of a meeting in the Middle West 
as soon as possible. 

President Lyman reported that the Council had 
recommended that next year’s meeting be held 
in New York on December 27-28. It was voted 
that the Council reconsider its recommendation 
concerning the time and place of next year’s meet- 
ing and at least explore the possibility of the 
meeting next year in the Middle West. A straw 
vote was taken and it stood twenty-five for New 
York and eight for the Middle West. 

The President called for the Treasurer’s re- 
port. Dr. Beck announced the fact that the 
Association had 645 members and that 75 new 
members were added this year. He reported that 
the financial condition of the Association was 
sound. It was voted to accept the Treasurer’s 
report and appoint an auditing committee to 
validate it. Dr. Elmer W. K. Mould was ap- 
pointed a committee of one to perform this service. 

Dean Lankard reported for the Committee on 
the Under-Graduate Major in Religion. The 
other members were: Edward E. Domm and J. 
Paul Williams. The consensus of the discussion 
was that the training of the pre-seminary student 
should be broad but sufficiently particular in Bible 
and Religion so that the interest in these fields 
might be preserved and that he may possess the 
ability to carry on in these fields in the seminary 
at a truly graduate level. 

Professor Mary Aindrews read Dr. Eugene Ash- 
ton’s report for the Committee on Vacancies: 
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The first need of the Committee at the present 
time is more enrollees, especially younger men 
and women beginning or in the early stages of 
their teaching career. There seems to be a definite 
teacher shortage. 

The second need is not a new one. The Com- 
mittee needs the help of every member of the 
Association in reporting vacancies. In addition 
to the publicity of the Committee it is extremely 
helpful to the chairman if the Association mem- 
bers communicate to the chairman any existing 
vacancies they hear of. 

In the coming year it is hoped that the Com- 
mittee can do more also in the field of Junior Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools. 

It was voted to accept the report. 

The committee appointed by the Council through 
the President to study the problems in connection 
with the Journal reported through Dr. Carl E. 
Purinton, who requested that the contract for print- 
ing the Journal be given to a firm which could offer 
more editorial services. Dr. Beck called attention 
to the extra cost involved in the change and added 
the caution that he did not think the assets of the 
Association would warrant a change. Dr. Lovell 
felt that it was better to face all of the facts, 
make the change now, and meet the financial situ- 
ation. It was voted to raise the dues of NABI 
to $3.50 a year and leave the place of printing to 
the discretion of the Editor. 

Dr. Roland E. Wolfe reported for the Commit- 
tee on Nominations. The nominations were: 

President: J. Paul Williams, Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege. 

Vice President: Virginia Corwin, Smith College. 

Recording Secretary: Mary F. Thelen, Hollins 
College. 

Treasurer : 
versity. 

Corresponding Secretary: 
Northfield School for Girls 

Program Chairman: S. Vernon McCasland, 
University of Virginia. 

Associate in Council: Amos N. Wilder, Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 

Chairman, Committee on Vacancies: Eugene S. 
Ashton, Goucher College. 

It was voted that the Secretary cast the ballot 
for the nominations for the several offices. This 
was done. Respectfully submitted, 

Frank G. LANKARD 
Secretary pro tem 


Dwight M. Beck, Syracuse Uni- 


Rachel H. King, 
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Members of the Association, 1945-1946 


A 


Mr. John Vincent Abbott, P. O. Box 3, Water- 
town, Conn. 

Mr. Bradford S. Abernethy, B. D., Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Prof. David E. Adams, D. D., Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, South Hadley, Mass. 

Dean Alvin A. Ahern, S. T. B., Greenville College, 
Greenville, Ill. 

Prof. William F. Albright, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore 18, Md. 

Prof. May A. Allen, Ph. D., Newcomb College, 
New Orleans, La. 

Dean Leroy Allen, D. Soc. Sc., (Southwestern 
College), 1414 E. Fourth Ave., Winfield, Kan. 

Mr. Bernhard W. Anderson, B. D., 1304 Vista 
Grande, Millbrae, Cal. 

Prof. John L. Anderson, College of Idaho, Cald- 
well, Idaho. 

Prof. Benjamin R. Andrews, Jr., 47 Highland Ave., 
East Northfield, Mass. 
Prof. Mary E. Andrews, Ph.D., (Goucher Col- 
lege), 4305 Wickford Rd., Baltimore 10, Md. 
Dr. Eugene S. Ashton, Th. D., Goucher College, 
Baltimore 18, Md. 

Prof. William Goodwin Aurelio, (Boston Uni- 
versity) 5 Euston St., Brookline, Mass. 

Prof. Burt Wilmot Ayres, Ph. D., Taylor Uni- 
versity, Upland, Ind. 


B. 


Prof. John W. Bailey, Ph. D., (Berkeley Baptist 
Divinity School), 2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley, 
Cal. 

Rev. Smoot Baker, Trinity Baptist Church, Spen- 
cer, N. C. 

Prof. J. F. Balzer, A. M., Doane College, Crete, 
Neb. 

Rev. J. B. Barber, D. D., Lincoln University, Box 
127, Chester Co., Pa. 

Prof. Albert E. Barnett, Ph. D., Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Prof. William R. Barnhart, D. D., Hood Col- 
lege, Frederick, Md. 

Dean Harold G. Barr, B. D., (Kansas Bible Col- 
lege), 1300 Oread, Lawrence, Kans. 

Louise Littleton Bashford, M. A., 516 Polk St., 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Prof. Edna M. Baxter, A. M., (Hartford Semin- 
ary Foundation), Hartford, Conn. 


Chaplain Stephen F. Bayne Jr., Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, N. Y. 

Prof. Dwight M. Beck, Ph. D., (Syracuse Uni- 
versity), 920 Lancaster Ave., Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

Prof. Irwin R. Beiler, Ph.D., Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pa. 

Prof. Marion J. Benedict, Ph. D., Sweet Briar 
College, Sweet Briar, Va. 

Prof. W. A. Benfield Jr., (Louisville Presbyterian 
Seminary), 109 East Broadway, Louisville 2, Ky. 

Miss Emma Louise Benignus, M. A., Randolph- 
Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg, Va. 

Prof. John C. Bennett, 3041 Broadway, 
York 27, N. Y. 

Prof. William H. Bernhardt, Ph.D., The Iliff 
School of Theology, Denver, Col. 

Prof. William E. Berry, Ph.D., Earlham College 
Earlham, Ind. 

Prof. Peter A. Bertocci, Ph.D., (Boston Univer- 
sity) 243 Park Ave., Arlington Heights, Mass. 

Dr. Edward Blair, Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Prof. McKendree M. Blair, S. T. B., (MacMur- 
ray College), 629 Hardin Ave., Jacksonville, III. 

Mr. E. W. Blakeman, (University of Michigan) 
Room 9, University Hall, Ann Harbor, Mich. 

Prof. Harvey Blaney, B.D., Eastern Nazarene Col- 
lege, Wollaston 70, Mass. 

Rev. Vernon P. Bodein, Ph.D., Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Rev. Carl J. Bollinger, B. D., Hazel Park Cong’! 
Church, White Bear and Case Aves., St. Paul 
6, Minn. 

Prof. Charles M. Bond, D.D., (Bucknell Univer- 
sity), 309 South Sixth St., Lewisburg, Pa 

Dr. F. W. A. Bosch, S. T. D., Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, Springfield, Mo. 

Prof. John Wick Bowman, Ph.D., (San Francisco 
Theological Seminary) 10 Kensington Rd., San 
Anselmo, Cal. 

Prof. Charles S. Braden, Ph.D., Northwestern 
University, Evanston, III. 

Mr. David G. Bradley, B. D., 111 York St., New 
Haven 10, Conn. 

Prof. Harvie Branscomb, Ph.D., Duke University, 
Durham, N. C. 

Prof. Fred G. Bratton, Ph.D., (Springfield Col- 
lege), 88 Fenwick St., Springfield, Mass 

Prof. Herman A. Brautigam, (Colgate University), 
116 Broad St., Hamilton, N. Y. 

Prof. Raymond R. Brewer, Ph.D., (James Milliken 
University), 412 N. Summit Ave., Decatur, III. 


New 
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Prof. Edgar S. Brightman, Ph.D., (Boston Uni- 
versity), Box 35, Newton Center 59, Mass. 
Rev. Edwin C. Broome, Jr., Ph.D., 45 Horace 

Rd., Belmont 78, Mass. 

Prof. Ralph C. Brown, D. D., (West Virginia 
Wesleyan College), 24 Central Ave., Buck- 
hannon, W. Va. 

Dean Elizabeth A. Brubaker, Tennessee Wesleyan 
Junior College, Athens, Tenn. 

Rev. Alexander C. Bryans, 2222 So. Columbin: 
St., Denver 10, Col. 

Prof. J. D. Buchanan, D. D., (Monmouth Col- 
lege), 1109 East Broadway, Monmouth, III. 
Prof. John Russell Bucher, Ph.D., 1018% N. 

Cory St., Findlay, Ohio. 

Rev. Henry M. Bullock, Ph.D., 1913—15th St., 
Gulfport, Miss. 

Prof. B. Leroy Burkhart, Ph.D., The Colicge of 
Emporia, Emporia, Kan. 

Prof. Millar Burrows, Ph.D., (Yale Divinity 
School), 409 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 


C. 


Prof. Henry J. Cadbury, Ph.D., (Harvard Uni- 
versity), 7 Buckingham Cambridge, Mass. 
Prof. Lyman V. Cady, Th.D., Monticello College, 
Godfrey, III. 

Prof. Earle E. Cairns, Ph.D., 614 N. Washington, 
Wheaton, III. 

Miss Grace E. Cairns, A. M., 5806 Harford Rd., 
Baltimore 14, Md. 

Rev. Melvin Macye Cammack, B. D., 2526 Ohio 
St., Topeka, Kan. 

Miss Florence E. Carman, A. M., 510 Wellington 
Ave., Chicago 14, II. 

Rev. Lewis B. Carpenter, S. T. M., 15th at Van- 
Brunt Blvd., Kansas City 1, Mo. 

Dr. Wesley M. Carr, Th.D., Vanderbilt University 
School of Religion, Nashville 4, Tenn. 
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